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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

To Ike Members of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society: 

Gentlemen : — In presenting its report upon the work of the 
Society for the year ending December 31, 190a, your Executive 
Committee desires at the outset to express its appreciation of 
the zealous and important work accomplished by the first 
President of the Society, Dr. Julius Goldman, who unfortunately, 
by reason of impaired health, was compelled early in the year 
to resign his position and sever his connection with the work. 
The vacancy thus created was temporarily filled by the election 
of Mr. Eugene S. Benjamin, whose place as Pirst Vice-President 
was taken for the time being by Prof. Morris Loeb. In October, 
190a, the Board of Directors was re-organized by the election of 
Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger as President, Mr. Eugene S. Benjamin 
as Vice-President, and Prof. Morris Loeb as Secretary of the 
Executive Committee; the other officers remaining as thereto- 
fore. In December, the Board of Directors, at the urgent re- 
quest of Mr. Wm. B. Hackenburg, reluctantly accepted his 
resignation as a member of the Board. 

The death of Mr. Lrconard Lewisohn deprived this Society 
of one of its earliest friends and most earnest co-workers. In 
conjunction with the entire Jewish community, we have sus- 
tained the loss of a large-hearted philanthropist, whose memory 
we shall long cherish. 

The work of this Society is necessarily cumulative in its nature. 
Those who have become clients of the Society in the past, re- 
quire during a current year almost as much attention as those 
who have for the first time come upon its books. In every 
direction the Society's activities have been increased during the 
year just closed — ^the number of farm loans growing from 
sixty-seven in 1901, of which number really only forty were at 
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the initiative of the Society (see reference to Canadian farm 
loans), to eighty in 1902, and the number of removals from two 
thousand one hundred and four in 1901 to three thousand three 
hundred eighty-one in 190a. The work in connection with the 
South Jersey Colonies, while not larger in volume, is not less 
perplexing in character than heretofore. In connection with 
the work from antecedent years, the manifold activities of the 
Society have made such demands upon our Manager, Mr. William 
Kahn, that the Executive Committee has deemed it advisable 
to assent to his suggestion that he be relieved from the labors 
of managing the Removal Office, and arrangements have just 
been made with Mr. David M. Dressier, to whose excellent work 
on behalf of the Roumanian Committee reference was made in 
last year's report, and Mr. Bressler will presently undertake 
the duties of manager of the Industrial Removal Work. Apart 
from this, there have been no changes in the personnel of our 
staff and we can but reiterate the words of commendation with 
which, in our last report, we commented upon the fidelity, in- 
telligence and valuable services of our General Manager, Mr. 
William Kahn, and of his Chief Clerk, Mr. Joseph Blaustein. We 
are likewise appreciative of the services of our entire staff, who 
have without exception proved themselves interested in our 
work and faithful in the performance of their duties. The work 
of the Removal Office, which has grown to such magnitude as 
compared with the past, has called forth from Mr. David and 
his assistant, Mr. Bero, incessant and difficult labor which they 
have at all times cheerfully and intelligently performed. Our 
Philadelphia agent, Mr. George Goward, is entitled to great 
credit, both for his untiring efforts on behalf of the South Jersey 
Colonies Industries, and for the valuable assistance rendered 
by him in our Removal Work. 

The co-operation established with the Jewish Agriculturists' 
Aid Society of Chicago, has been extended, and further co- 
operation with the City of Chicago established through the 
Removal Office, details of which will be found in the proper 
place in this report. Our relations with the Roumanian Com- 
mittee and with the Independent Order of B'nai B'rith have 
continued as pleasant and satisfactory as heretofore, and to 
both we are under great obligations for their continued activity 
in our work. To the B'nai B'rith in partictilar we owe a special 
debt becau£|e of the readiness with which, in all parts of the 
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country, its officers and members have aided us, and to Mr. Leo 
N. Levi, the President of the Order, for his untiring zeal, his 
helpful suggestions, and his single-hearted devotion. 

The finances of the Society show a slight increase in balance 
on hand at the close of the year, but this balance is subject to 
reduction of about $20,000, being $10,000 for farm loans granted 
and in course of adjustment; and $10,000 for improvements in 
South Jersey Colony conditions, both social and industrial. 
When these obligations shall have been met, it will appear that 
the year's expenditures were in excess of the income, and in 
view of the Society's larger activity, there is every reason to 
believe that the close of the current year will show a marked 
encroachment upon the surplus. 

Report on the Agricultural Work. 

Our work in the direction of encouraging farming has shown a 
distinct advance during the year 1902, and we now feel that 
the experimental stage has been largely passed, and that we 
have acqtdred some knowledge that can be useful in the future. 
It must not be assumed that every Jewish immigrant can be- 
come a farmer or even that all those who claim to have been 
farmers abroad are fit to take up similar work in this country, 
but we find that the percentage of success can be increased, 
first, by a careful selection of the persons who are to be assisted; 
second, by the selection of stdtable localities irrespective of the 
first cost of the ground; third, by continuous supervision of the 
progress of the farmer and by proper liberality when the occasion 
arises. In actual cost the placing of a farmer would seem very 
much more expensive than the sending out of families through 
our Removal Office, but a closer study of the situation will show 
that most of the capital placed in the hands of farmers will re- 
turn to the Society sooner or later, while every dollar spent in 
the Removal Office is gone forever. We should, therefore, con- 
sider otir agricultural work from two points of view, first, that 
of the new work done during the year, and secondly, from the 
results of former operations. These two are really not quite 
distinct because ten of the new loans were made to former 
beneficiaries, but the loans themselves were each treated upon 
its own basis, and in most cases new loans also represent new 
settlers. From Mr. Kahn's report it will appear that we granted 
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eighty loans amounting to $41,517.06 during the year just 
passed as compared with sixty-seven loans made in 1901 to the 
amount of $31,447.59. The loans of the present year were 
made entirely within the boundaries of the United States, the 
Jewish Colonization Association having decided to make future 
Canadian loans on its own account. 

Sixteen loans to farmers in the West were made upon the 
advice of or in co-operation with the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid 
Society of America, with whom we have entered into closer 
relations, by agreeing in principle to take off their hands all 
such loans as we should have been justified in originally making 
on our own account. Inasmuch as the investigation has been 
made by their agents, however, it is agreed that they shall share 
half the risk of losses that might be incurred in these cases. 
The advantage to ourselves arises from the co-operation of a 
highly intelligent and active Society favorably situated with 
respect to the territory of its operations ; the advantage to them 
arises from the greater amount of capital that is actually at 
their disposal. We consider this a very happy arrangement, and 
should be glad to secure similar co-operation in other sections 
of the Union. 

A considerable number of loans have been granted to settlers 
in new territory, who have taken up Government land under the 
Homestead Law, according to which title vests in the settler 
only after a certain number of years of actual cultivation. In 
these cases, we have been obliged to limit ourselves to chattel 
mortgages and personal notes, but there is very little doubt that, 
with proper supervision, these farmers will ftdfill their obligations 
even more promptly than those settled upon purchased farms. 

We have also introduced an innovation during the past 
months which may seem trivial in itself, but the moral force of 
which is not inconsiderable. The loans made in past years, in 
continuance of the original policy of the various colonizing com- 
mittees, were usually coupled with the condition that the prin- 
cipal should be repaid in ten equal annual installments. It was 
manifestly impossible for the farmers to come up to this re- 
quirement, since the actual income in the first few years would 
barely suffice to pay the legitimate interest charges, and the de- 
ferring of collections on notes due in the first few years led to 
the gradual neglect of his obligations on the part of the bene- 
ficiary. A partial remedy might be found in making the first 
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instalhnent fall due at the expiration of the second or third 
year from the outset, but we have recently concluded that a 
still better method is that of calculating a schedule of gradually 
increasing installments, upon such an amortization basis that the 
annual payments on capital and interest increase slowly from 
the first year to the tenth, and we hope that in this way it will 
be possible for the borrowers to fulfill their actual obligations 
promptly, without at any time feeling themselves unduly 
pressed. 

During the year a special meeting of the Society was called 
for the purpose of discussing the plan of a test farm which had 
been presented at the last annual meeting, and which was then 
referred to a Special Committee for report. After full discus- 
sion this Society left the matter to the discretion of the directors, 
authorizing them to proceed with the plan should they deem it 
advisable. The great amount of work which has been forced 
upon the individual members of the Executive Committee, as 
well as upon our office force, has made it impossible to take 
further steps in this direction, and the plan still remains in 
abeyance. Various propositions looking toward co-operation 
with employers of farm labor have been laid before the directors 
from time to time, and in each case we have felt that the con- 
ditions did not warrant our attempting such co-operation, even 
though terms at the outset might seem rather tempting. We 
do not believe that we are justified in inducing our beneficiaries 
to accept positions as farm laborers, where the certainty of con- 
tinuous wages is not given and where it is improbable that their 
earnings within a measurable period would be sufficient to en- 
able them to engage in farm work of their own. But it is per- 
fectly evident that some method must be devised whereby the 
acqtiisition of land is rendered easier, and the first year of its 
cultivation is made possible to those arriving in this country 
with extremely slender means, in case the agricultural branch of 
our work is to be made really valuable to new immigrants. 

Coming now to a consideration of farmers who have been 
helped in previous years, we feel distinctly encouraged by their 
condition in general, and, consequently, are led to hope for still 
better results in the future from those cases where the land has 
been selected with greater care than was done in the earlier at- 
tempts at colonization. As a matter of fact, we find that the 
farming operations in South Jersey have been conducted with 
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the least success, even though it is in this locality that the great- 
est effort has been made by our own Society and its predecessor. 
Connecticut farmers are in a far more prosperous condition, and 
excellent results are reported from localities in Northern New 
Jersey and South Eastern New York, while the reports from the 
middle West, which we have received through the Chicago 
Society, are also excellent. The only locality in which a distinct 
failtire of crops is reported lies out of our own territory, the 
North- West provinces of Canada being reported to have suffered 
severely from early frosts. 

We have two methods of judging as to the comparative 
prosperity of our farmers; neither of them perfectly reliable 
but both of them of sufficient importance to warrant considera- 
tion. On the one hand, we have been at pains to gather more 
accurate statistical information than was heretofore possible; a 
regular census blank has been prepared, and we have tried to 
collect information upon a uniform basis. It is impossible to 
compiare the information thus obtained with that of former years 
from the very fact that such systematic effort was not made 
heretofore, but we call attention to the statistical tables which 
are appended to this report and hope to be able to present in 
each future year a more favorable showing in this particular. 
The number of farms abandoned during the past year, or trans- 
ferred to non- Jewish hands, is comparatively slight, and this 
again shows that prosperity must have attended the efforts of 
our farmers. 

The other test lies in our success in obtaining regular pay- 
ments upon our advances at the time when they fall due, and 
it is here that our results appear very gratifying. From the 
Manager's report it will be seen that practically all of the in- 
terest charges have been met, and that a very considerable part 
of the capital has also been repaid. The average percentage of 
delinquency is quite low, but it becomes absolutely insignificant 
in considering only the loans made within the past three years. 
While we do not close our eyes to the fact that, the longer a 
loan is outstanding, the greater the possibility of delinquency 
at one time or another, we, nevertheless, feel that something is 
due to the more careful selection of applicants and the more 
complete investigation of the conditions under which they are 
able to work. A large part of the previous year's income from 
loans was due to the collection of arrears and this has been less 
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prominent this year. As a matter of fact, persistent effort has 
enabled the manager to bring the outstanding obligations to 
what may be considered an irreducible minimum. It is very 
probable that much of the dissatisfaction expressed by old 
beneficiaries at being obliged to fulfill their obligations would 
never have entered their minds, if they had not been allowed, 
in the earlier years of their farming, to consider as gifts what 
were intended to be loans; and one of the difficulties which we 
are encountering in South Jersey arises from the fact that 
mortgages held by the Alliance Land Trust stand on a different 
basis from those granted out of the South Jersey Fund, and 
these again differ from those granted by ourselves. Under 
authority given us by the Jewish Colonization Association, we 
have endeavored to remedy one of these inequalities, by bring- 
ing all the mortgages under our own control upon a 4 per cent, 
basis, and crediting to deserving farmers all the payments made 
in excess of this rate, as a repayment on account of principal. 

On examining the financial results of the operations in the 
agricultural department, it would seem as if we were investing 
our funds upon fairly good security, and that our income there- 
from averages about as well as that upon which a similar amotmt 
could be put out for investment under limitations imposed 
upon Trustees of all charitable institutions in this State. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it is qtiite apparent that no work undertaken 
by this Society is productive of results at a smaller permanent 
outlay. Whether we can succeed in building up a permanent 
farming population from out of the class of Jewish immigrants is 
another question, and one that will only be solved when the 
second generation has come into the possession of these farms. 
But the present outlook is quite bright and we feel justified in 
assuring our constituents that we can expect to place a growing 
number of promising cases from year to year. But we must 
also be prepared to do something more than extend financial 
aid to the farmers; they require intelligent supervision, helpful 
suggestions in planning their work, assistance in purchasing 
farming implements, fertilizers and seeds at a minimum cost. 
We ought, therefore, to increase our Agricultural Bureau by 
giving our very active and reliable Chief Clerk, Mr. Joseph 
Blaustein, an adjunct in the person of a practical farmer or 
graduate of an Agricultural College, who would be able to give 
his undivided attention to this part of the work. 
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It has already been stated that the only agricultural colony 
that does not appear to thrive is the one located in the South 
Jersey settlements. We find that the people are restless and 
dissatisfied, that they depend largely upon their earnings in the 
industrial establishments and that the younger generation, es- 
pecially, is tending to move back to the cities. The situation 
there has given us much concern, and its close study has at least 
had this advantage, that we have learned, in a measure, some 
of the mistakes to be avoided in the future; we have also at- 
tempted in various ways to counteract the existing evils. 

Much credit is due to Messrs. Fels and Lanning for their work 
in connection with the Allivine Cannery, whose balance sheet, 
while not as satisfactory as we should like, does not indicate the 
measure of success it represents. While the volume of its busi- 
ness has been in excess of the previous season, there was on the 
whole no increase in the receipts of products from the Jewish 
farms, due in part to the fact that some of these products — 
notably strawberries and sweet potatoes — found a ready sale 
in the city market at higher prices than the cannery could pay. 
The company makes no effort to prevent such disposal of farm 
products by contracting at a fixed price in advance, which is the 
custom of other canning factories, and it 'thereby allows to the 
farmers the opportunity to secure in the open market the higher 
price which the conditions make possible. 

Many improvements have been made in and about the es- 
tablishment of the Company. In order to teach our farmers a 
more rational method of cultivation, Messrs. Fels have established 
near the Cannery, but at their own expense, an experimental 
farm which is a model of its kind. New buildings have been 
erected, ground badly exhausted has been improved, and the 
farm is in course of development. Mr. Fels, who is entitled to 
grateftil recognition for the energy, devotion and financial sup- 
port which he has given this work, is prepared to give it during 
the coming year considerable further thought and attention, 
and we are hopeful that, the initial stages being past, future 
years will show results in every way satisfactory. It is to be 
hoped that the influence of the experimental farm will likewise 
be felt and that a region, which is by no means unfitted for 
satisfactory market-gardening, will be properly cultivated by 
our proteges. It might be pointed out in passing that the 
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fertility of the farms could be greatly increased by proper irriga- 
tion, the soil being light and dry; this would not be a very 
costly operation, as the Maurice River seems near enough to be 
available. But, before this, or any other expenditure would be 
justified, it seems necessary to raise the morale of the settlers, 
arouse them from their indifference to self-improvement and 
inspire them with a feeling of enterprise. 

When we find the more intelligent farmers sending their 
children to the cities, the younger generation settling elsewhere 
rather than remaining near their parents, we must ask ourselves 
whether there are not other disadvantages in this region, and we 
think that we have found them in the utter lack of social and 
educational advantages. There can be no doubt that the more 
intelligent poptdation will gradually withdraw from districts 
where their children cannot obtain proper instruction, leaving 
only the less desirable element to vegetate in these places. The 
public schools in the South Jersey Colonies are certainly inferior 
to those existing in any other locality with which we have to 
deal, and it will be necessary to supplement them and try to urge 
them to a higher level. To supplant them with schools of our 
own would be wasteful and injudicious. So far, we have virtually 
confined ourselves to night schools, which are now maintained at 
Alliance, Carmel, Norma, Rosenhayn and Garton Road; they 
are not, as yet, upon a sufficiently permanent basis, to warrant 
an estimate of their real value. 

These schools and all our educational and social work have 
been placed in charge of Mr. Mounier, to whose appointment we 
referred in our last Annual Report; we have secured in him an 
indefatigable, intelligent and sympathetic worker and hope that 
his efforts will bear the desired fruit within the coming years. 

The work of this department was devoted first, to lectures and 
social work by Mr. and Mrs. Mounier; second, to individual 
musical instruction given by them; third, to the betterment of 
the libraries and social facilities in the settlements; fourth, to 
the supervision of the above mentioned night schools which were 
transferred to the charge of this Society from that of the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund in February, 1902. 

Mr. Mounier reports two hundred and forty-five official visits 
to the colonies, with a total attendance of about a thousand 
hours. He gave formal entertainments in which a varied 
musical and literary programme was followed. The average 
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attendance at these lectures at Alliance is given at sixty during 
the winter months and thirty-five in the spring; at Rosenhayn, 
the average winter attendance was thirty-five, in the spring, 
twenty-five; at Carmel the average attendance was fifty, and the 
one entertainment at Garton Road attracted eighty-two in all. 
Music lessons were given to quite a number of pupils on the 
piano, violin, and in singing, but only the piano lessons seem to 
have been effective, and they are now being given to about 
twenty-three pupils who pay 15 cents a lesson, the Society paying 
a corresponding amoimt out of its educational funds. 

The craving for reading matter has been met by the establish- 
ment of the Carmel Library Association, which now has a mem- 
bership of fifty and owns one hundred and seventy-five books; 
the Rosenhayn Library Society has a membership of twenty-five 
and owns one hundred and sixty-six books, and the re-organiza- 
tion of the Alliance Israelite Library, whose membership is 
twenty-eight, and whose library owns two htmdred and^ thirty- 
five volumes. The demand for reading matter is naturally 
largest in the winter months. Another crying need at the settle- 
ments was a proper hall in which the social instincts of the 
community could be properly accommodated, and the disin- 
tegrating influence now at work could be met by the fostering of 
a true communal spirit. According to Mr. Mounier's plans, 
halls are now being constructed at Carmel and Rosenhayn, 
which will accommodate the library, religious and night schools^ 
and also serve as a meeting place for social and educational 
purposes. The settlers at Garton Road have already con- 
structed a similar hall, partly at their own expense, partly with 
the assistance of this Society. The wide distances separating^ 
the various farms at Alliance have made it difficult to determine 
upon a suitable location for a similar hall in that community, 
but as soon as this question is settled we expect to erect such a 
building there. 

Should the question be asked whether these educational and 
social undertakings in the South Jersey Colonies are a justifiable 
extension of our work, we would reply that we see in this effort 
the sole means of saving that district from apathy and decay, 
which would soon lead to the loss of all the money, time and 
labor heretofore spent in that direction. We do not propose to 
institute a paternalism, which shall supply these people with all 
their material wants, we do not wish to pauperize them; but 
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we wish to stimtilate them to proper endeavor. It must be 
remembered, too, that the original settlers in South Jersey were 
the only ones, now under our care, who occupied land which 
they had not chosen for themselves; if they settled in an un- 
lovely region, it must be our business to provide compensation. 
Having promoted a communal spirit, fostered better methods of 
agriculture and settled the industrial question, we may leave 
them to their own devices with the hope that they may ulti- 
mately succeed. 

Industries^ 

The industrial situation of our colonies is about the same as 
presented in our last report. If there have been fewer failures 
this year, it is because there were fewer attempts made to es- 
tablish new shops. The policy has been to help those already 
established to keep on their feet, rather than encourage new con- 
tractors to establish factories. There have been quite a ntmiber 
of applicants of the latter kind, but as their whole intent seemed 
to be to obtain the grant of liberal subsidies from us, and not a 
bona fide desire to build up permanent establishments, we have 
in every case rejected the applications. 

In Norma, the vest making shops of Eskin and Brod have 
given fairly steady work to a limited number of people. 

At Brotmansville, the factory of A. Brotman has been in 
operation for a longer term than the year previous, and with help 
to Mr. Brotman by advances on bills for goods sold and delivered, 
we have been substantially aiding him in building up his busi- 
ness, so that the outlook for 1903 is favorable. The wrapper 
industry maintained in the Brotmansville factory by Michael 
Cooper for several months was discontinued by him in the late 
summer. 

At Rosenhayn, the factory maintained by Mr. Reznek has 
been encouraged by us and is now employing the major part of 
the industrial population of that place. The shop of Kline & 
Tucker, failing to obtain work sufficient to employ the people, 
arrangements were made, at the solicitation of the people of 
Rosenhayn, with Mr. Philipowitz to return and again operate 
the shop. This he did very successfully for a space of four 
months, when, because he failed to provide work for four or five 
weeks, his people refused to return to work for him, when he 
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desired to start up again, and as a result he has left the place, 
and the factory is now idle. 

At Carmel, the coat factory operated by Mr. I. Rosen, has 
been working steadily and to its full limit. We are now building 
an addition to the factory at a cost of $2,000, which will more 
than double its capacity, and Mr. Rosen expects to be able to 
employ all the idle labor of the community. The factory con- 
ducted by Mr. L. Merochnik, has been operated successfully 
throughout the year. 

We are sorry to announce that the shirt factory of Weintraub 
& Edelstein has been discontinued, because of disputes between 
the partners and a consequent dissolution of partnership. This 
shop has been rented to Mr. M. M. Rappaport, who has not yet 
begun to work, and in all probability the concession will have to 
be taken from him in favor of some one who will be more suc- 
ce^ful in obtaining work with which to employ the people. 

While the condition of the farmers in South Jersey has im- 
proved during the past year, it is to be regretted that a like 
statement cannot be made in relation to the industrial workers. 
The problem of bettering their financial condition is a most 
diffictdt one, but we hope the last word has not yet been said and 
that time and effort will finally solve the question satisfactorily. 

The Scheinman factory at Perth Amboy has been eminently 
successful. An arrangement has been made with the Lewisohn 
Estate, whereby our joint interest has been divided; Scheinman 
has executed a first mortgage on the houses to the Lewisohn 
Estate for their interest, and two mortgages to us, for our in- 
terest, a first mortgage on the factory and a second mortgage on 
the houses. 

At Bayonne the two shops of Taradash and Bressler Bros., 
arie being run successfully without assistance from us, that of 
the latter being the only survival of the effort made last year by 
the Advisory Committee on Industries. 

While one of the original aims of this Society was the removal 
of industries with their working force to rural districts, we are of 
the opinion that the same end is accomplished many times more 
successftdly by the work of individual removals as conducted by 
the Removal Office, and our efforts and means will be largely 
devoted in that direction until such time as we see a favorable 
opening to take up the other part of our work. 
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Removal Office. 

The present activity of the Removal Office is hardly indicated 
by the year's total. There were removed from New York alone^ 
during the year 1902, three thousand two hundred and eight, as 
against one thousand eight hundred and thirty for the year 1901. 
This in itself is a gratifying increase, but when the statement of 
removals month by month is examined, it is found that the 
ntimber for the first six months of the year was twelve hundred 
and forty-five, while the number for the latter six months, in- 
dicating the present work of the office, is one thousand nine 
htmdred and sixty-three. This increase is due in part to the 
reunion of families whose heads had previously been sent out, 
and to a considerable extent to the awakened interest on the 
part of the community through the country as a result of the 
presentation of the question to the National Conference of 
Jewish Charities held at Detroit in the month of May. The 
larger efficiency of the work is shown by the fact that whereas 
of the number of persons removed from New York in 1901, 77.8 
per cent, were reported as satisfactory, of the much larger num- 
ber removed in 1902, 92.5 per cent, were reported as satisfactory. 
Furthermore, of those sent away in 1901, 7.3 per cent, returned 
to New York, whereas of those sent away in 1902, only 1.4 per 
cent, returned to New York. Of those sent away in 1902, four- 
teen hundred and fifty-one cases, representing twenty-three 
hundred and eleven persons, remained at the points to which 
they were sent; while five hundred and one cases, representing 
five hundred and three persons, left those places for others. It 
will thus be seen that five hundred and three persons who left 
the places to which we had sent them, represented five hundred 
and one cases; or, in other words, with the exception of two 
souls, the whole number amounting to five hundred, who left the 
places to which they had been sent, were individuals unaccom- 
panied by families. It must not for a moment be imagined, 
because these five himdred and one cases moved from the places 
to which they were originally sent, that they were all unsatis- 
factory cases. On the contrary, only a small minority were, 
their removal from the original point having been due to various 
causes, such as unsuitability of the work offered, or the filling 
of the position prior to the applicant's arrival, or because better 
opportunities presented themselves elsewhere. It is also worthy 
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of notice that the one hundred and seventy-three cases reported 
as * 'unsatisfactory" represent one hundred and seventy-three 
persons — in other words, that every unsatisfactory case in the 
entire year was without exception, the case of an individual and 
not of a family. 

In our report for 1900, we said ** the members of the Executive 
Committee are convinced that the policy of the Society for some 
time to come must be that of acqtiiring the knowledge of possi- 
bilities. *' One of the things indicated by the experience which 
we have obtained is that where it is possible to send a man with 
family responsibilities, it is advisable to do so. Of course, we 
recognize that it is not possible in every case, but tmless some 
good reason to the contrary can be shown, your Committee is 
satisfied that where it can be done it should be done, and efforts 
will be made in this direction. 

It will be observed that the people have been sent to forty- 
seven States and Territories, as well as to Canada, and that 
they represent fifty-one various occupations. Of the total num- 
ber, only a comparatively small percentage are connected with 
the needle industries, and the very large variety of callings gives 
hope that the establishment of these people may result in a 
diversification of the industries in which they engage, which, in 
its turn, will do much to prevent any future congestion such as 
that which we are now endeavoring to disperse. 

It was found that in order to secure the active co-operation 
of other cities, it was necessary for them to be assured that they 
wotild be held practically free from any financial responsibility. 
Arrangements have therefore been made in several cities under 
which they engage an employment agent at our expense, which 
agent is to find positions for the people whom we send, and by 
which arrangement we make a stipulated allowance to the com- 
munity for every family whom we send and another smaller 
allowance when we send an individual without family. By this 
means we have secured the active co-operation of a number of 
important communities and if it is found that this method, 
which has only recently been inaugurated, proves successful, it 
will be extended in every possible direction. This method in- 
volves a considerable departure from the earlier practice. It had 
been, and to some extent still is, our custom to secure a specific 
order, detailing the precise situation to be filled and the kind 
of workman required to fill it. This order obtained, it then 
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became necessary for us to find the man answering the specifica- 
tions and willing to go. Apart from the labor devolving upon us 
under this method, the time required in executing the order was 
frequently so long as to result in a cancellation. Furthermore, 
the difficulty of fitting a man into a position when htmdreds of 
miles intervened between the man and the job, must be as im- 
mediately apparent as the advantages offered under the new 
arrangement. The employment agent's sole duty is .to find situa- 
tions for the people whom we send and, even in a commtmity to 
which twenty-five families per month may be sent, he is required 
to place an average of but one man per day, which, with the wide 
commercial connections that we are able to establish through 
our local committee, is not too diffictdt a task. We have at 
present local committees, or corresponding members, in Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester and St. Louis, and to all of these committees, as well 
as to the communities which they represent, we owe a debt of 
thanks for their prompt and cordial co-operation. 

Believing that it is easier to induce new comers to leave than 
those who have been long settled in New York, we have in- 
augurated what is called the ** Ellis Island Experiment,*' con- 
sisting of the engagement of two men whose duty it is to meet 
the immigrants upon their arrival at Ellis Island, and to set 
forth to them the advantages of moving on to other points rather 
than remaining in the congested city of New York. This ex- 
periment is yet too new to enable us to determine as to its suc- 
cess or otherwise. 

We have in contemplation, but not yet sufficiently elaborated 
to admit of a detailed report, a variety of plans looking to the 
further extension of the work of removal. 

The agent at Philadelphia has removed from there during the 
past year ninety-two cases, representing one hundred and 
seventy-three persons. This is a falling off as compared with 
last year's work, due to several causes; the inability of Mr. 
Goward to make as frequent trips as formerly, owing to the 
necessity of his remaining in Philadelphia on account of the ill- 
ness of one of his associates in the work of the United Hebrew 
Charities there, and secondly, to the fact that of the orders re- 
ceived by him, more were filled from New York owing to the 
greater urgency of the situation at that point. 
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Conditions in the City of Chicago, while by no means as bad 
as in the City of New York, are yet of such a nature as led us to 
believe not alone that it was unwise to divert any of our re- 
movals to that city, but also to prevent the growth, there of a 
condition as bad as that in New York. To this end we thought 
it our duty to take preventive steps without delay. We have 
therefore entered into arrangements with the Chicago com- 
munity, imder which a Removal Office will be established in 
Chicago at the expense of our Society, and of all the orders for 
removals received at this Chicago branch, one-half are to be 
filled from Chicago and the other half from New York, thereby 
to that extent relieving both cities. 

Attached to this report will be found the complete statistical 
statements of the Society, together with the report of the 
Manager. 

To all these data, we invite your close attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
Eugene S. Benjamin, 
Morris Loeb, 
Percy S. Straus, 

February 12, 1903. 



Executive 
Committee. 
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REPORT OF MR. WILLIAM KAHN, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, EMBODYING: I— LOANS, II— COLLEC- 
TIONS, III— REMOVAL WORK. 

New York, January 15, 1903. 

I. LOANS. 

Farm Loans. 
Loans carried over from former years. 

Of the five (5) loans granted in 1900, and reported as pending 
at the end of last year: 

One (i) has been closed up this year, and the amount of 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500) advanced thereon. 

The other four (4) could not be closed up owing to various 
complications and are rescinded. 

Of the seven (7) Farm Loans granted in 1901, and reported as 
not closed up in last year's report: 

Four (4) have been closed up during the year and the amount 
of Seventeen Hundred Dollars ($1,700) advanced thereon. 

One loan granted for Six Hundred Dollars ($600) having been 
reduced to Three Htmdred Dollars ($300). 

The other three (3) have been rescinded. 

One Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($175) was ad- 
vanced as balance on a loan granted and closed last year. 
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Dtiring the year 190a, the following New Farm Loans have 
been made: 



I—Fram J. A. & I. A. S. Funds. 
New Farm Loans. 



Statb. 


Total 
Number 
Granted 


Number 
Granted 
and 
Closed. 


Number 
Granted 
but not 
Closed. 


Amount 
Advanced- 


Amount to be 
Advanced. 


Total. 


Alabama 


I 


I 




$250.00 
13.369-46 
1,250.00 
1 ,400.00 
1,200.00 




$250.00 
14,769.46 
1,250.00 
1 ,400.00 
1,47500 


Coxmecticut . . 
Illinois 


3 
2 


21 

3 
2 


4 


1,400.00 


Indiana 






Massachusetts 


2 


I 


I 


275.00 


Michigan 

Missouri 


6 
I 


5 


I 
I 


4,000.00 


1,300.00 
600.00 


5,300.00 
600.00 


New Jersey . . . 
New York .... 
North Dakota. 


II 
9 


8 
8 
6 


9 
3 
3 


2,270.00 
3,025.00 
3,200.00 


3,850.00 
1,400.00 
1 ,800.00 


6,120.00 
4,425.00 
5,000.00 


Ohio 


I 


I 




52500 
402.60 




52500 
402.60 


Wisconsin .... 


2 


2 








80 


S8 


22 , 


$30,892.06 


$10,625.00 


$41,517.06 



Our Balance Sheet shows $34,695.94 as disbursed for Farm 
Loans, which is explained as follows: 



Advanced on New Farm Loans, granted in 1902, 

as above $30,892.06 

Advanced on Farm Loans, granted in 1900 500.00 

" " " " " *' 1901 .... 1,875.00 

Additional advances made on old Loans 

(Woodbine) 124.93 

Advanced on Farm Loans for insttrance premium 
and recording fees (nearly all of which has 
been repaid) 78.95 

Checks issued and afterwards returned to Treas- 
urer 1,225.00 

. $34,695.94 



There are quite a number of new loan applications under con- 
sideration. 
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II— Out of the Consolidated Connecticut Industries* Fund. 

One Wisconsin loan of $318 was made by way of re-organiza- 
tion in co-operation with the Chicago Society on old loan carried 
on the books under the name of Illinois Farmers." By virtue 
of this re-organization and additional advance of $318, we 
obtained three new and fairly desirable and safe mortgages of 
$1,040, $380 and $380, respectively, aggregating $1,800 and 
with the result of placing three Jewish families on three separate 
farm parcels where they will in all likelihood become independent 
and successful farmers. 

Loan No. 190 made on December 20, 1899 of $500 was fore- 
closed by us and the first mortgage on the premises discharged 
by pajrment of $950 out of this fund; we expect to sell the farm 
for a price which will save a considerable part of the original 
loan. 

Industrial Loans. 

The following Industrial Loans were made during the year 
1902: 

Amottnt 

Number. Address. Advanced 

418 Rosenhayn, N. J. $200.00 

418 " 75.00 

437 Alliance, N. J. 75.00 

$35000 

In addition there was advanced from time to time by way of 
discounting bills of one of otir Mantifacttirers in the 

Colonies $14,613.19 

(Of which only a balance of $863.15 remains tmpaid on 
Jan. I, 1903 which is well secured.) 

Advanced for costs on No . 329 — Rosenhayn Knitting Plant. ... 22.25 



Total $14,985-44 

The following Home Building Loans were made and com- 
pleted during the year 1902, out of the J. A. & I. A. S. Funds: 

Amount Amount to 

Residence No. Advanced. be Advanced Total. 

Rosenhayn, N. J. i $100.00 $zoo.oo 

Colchester, Conn. i $250.00 250.00 



lioo.oo $250.00 $350.00 
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Out of the Consolidated Connecticut Industries' Fund $800 
was advanced on a Home Building Loan at Chesterfield, Conn., 
granted last year. 

Mechanics' Loans. 
Gemilath Chassodim (third appropriation) $a,ooo.oo 

Rejected Loan Applications. 

The list of Granted Loans indicates only a part of the work 
done by this Society. Very often more work is required in the 
investigation of an application which is finally rejected than is 
done in a case where the loan is granted. 

As this Society is becoming more widely known, the number of 
applicants is growing from month to month. 

A large ntmiber of applications are rejected after a short 
interview with the applicant which discloses the unfitness of the 
case for our consideration, but on the other hand fifty-seven 
(57) cases presented during the year, which at first glance ap- 
peared to have some merit, required and received a thorough 
investigation before they were rejected. 



IK COLLBCTIONS. 

J. A. & I. A. S. Farm Loans. 



Number of Farm Loans made from 1900 to 1902 inclusive x8a 

Not yet completed 23 

Rescinded 8 

Nothing due 25 

Paid up altogether prior to January i , 1902 i 57 

Balance to be reported on 125 

Cutting out the 27 Canadian Loans and the 10 Roimianian Farmers 
at Woodbine (which are below separately reported on) 37 

Leaves a balance to be reported on of 88 
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Of which: 



Paid up entirely dtiring 1902 4 4-55% 

Paid up-to-date, Interest and Installment 18 ao.45% 

Paid Interest up to date 35 39-77% 

Paid Interest up to date, but in arrears with 

installments 17 19.33^ 

In arrears with interest 5 5-68% 

In arrears with interest and installment 8 9'Og% 

In arrears with installments (bearing no 

interest) i 114% 



Total 88 100.00% 



In the above table we have not figured as being in arrears 
with interest those few cases in which interest did not fall due 
until December 30 and 31, 1902, nor those few cases which 
paid up in full during the first ten days in January, 1903. We 
are not including in the foregoing and following tables an old 
Alliance Land Trust mortgage, and a Morals Trust Mortgage, 
which are on our books, but which do not properly belong to 
this Society. 



Unpaid Interest outstanding on January i, 1902 . . . $75-97 
Interest charged during 1902 on 88 Loans i ,160.00 

Si.a3S-97 

Interest collected during 190 2 $1,098.38-^)4.6% 

Interest outstanding January x « 1 903 1 3 7 • 59 

— $i»235.97 

Considering that of the above mentioned amount of $137.59 
remaining unpaid for interest on January i, 1903, $37.16 was 
paid during the first ten days of January, 1903, and, further- 
more, that $23.19 di<l ^ot fall due until December 30 and 31, 
1902, it may be correctly stated that we collected in the year 
1902, 99.9 per cent, of the amount charged for interest during 
the year on said 88 loans. 

We have collected for installments on account of principal for 
• the year 1902 the sum of $1,803.79. 
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Besides, three (3) loans amotinting to $800 have been paid 
in ftdl during 1903 and one (i) loan amounting to $950 was 
paid in full in the first week of January, 1903. 

The amount of installments of principal collected must be 
called entirely satisfactory, considering the fact that quite a 
number of loans made in the first year of the existence of this 
Society, provided for payment of installments on account of 
principal which could not properly be enforced, and con- 
sidering that fact, together with the fact that only a total of 
$1,741.11 of the installments charged on our books remains 
tmpaid on January i, 1903, thus showing a collection of more 
than 50 per cent, of installments charged, it maybe said that the 
result in this regard meets all just expectations. 

Considerable light is thrown on this question by the fact that, 
of all those who are in arrears with installments, only eight (8) 
are in arrears with interest, and that the total interest due in 
these eight (8) cases was on January i, 1903, $34, of which $8 
was paid in the first week of January (thus leaving an average of 
$3, unpaid per case). The fact is that some of our best cases 
are delinquent in their installments and could not be pushed in 
that direction without doing injustice to our work. 



Woodbine (Roumanian Farmers) Loans — 10 Cases. 

In arrears with interest x o 

Jan. z, 1903. Jan. i, 1903. 

Interest past due and unpaid $41.90 $89.90 

No payments during the year. 

In explanation of the item of ten (10) Rotmianian Farmers at 
Woodbine, it is to be remarked that seven (7) of them have left 
for good, while the remaining three (3) are, in the very nature of 
things, having a hard struggle, and cotdd not only not be pushed 
for payment, but were assisted with small additional loans, the 
prospect being that they will become successfxil and self-sup- 
porting. 
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Canadian Loans — 27 Casbs. 

Paid up to date interest and installments i 

Paid interest up to date, but in arrears with installments 6 

In arrears with interest 3 

In arrears with interest and installments 17 

Cases 27 

Jan. X. 1909. Jan. z. 1903. 

Interest past, due and unpaid $204.40 $4x8.38 

Interest charged in 1902 560.00 

Interest collected in 1902 346.0a 

(Of which $152.05 was paid by 8 cases for interest accrued in 1902.) 

Installments charged in 1902 $1,455.00 

Installments paid in 1902 x 08.00 



Installments past, due and unpaid Jan. i , 1903 $x ,347.00 

In explanation of the foregoing table regarding Canadian 
Loans, it is to be stated that a large part of the crops was 
killed by frost in that section, and the balance has not yet 
been moved to market, owing to the railroad blockade existing 
in that country, according to all reports. It is hoped that at 
least the interest in nearly all cases will be paid in the Spring. 

Individual Faam Loan Fund Loans. 

Jan. I, 1901. Jan. i, 1902. Jan. x, X903. 

Number of Loans 88 82 8x 

Amotmt of Loans outstanding ... . $36,790.26 $34,166.33 $32,393.40 

Interest past, due and unpaid 565.68 765.61 506. x^ 

(Including 111. Farmers' Loan No. 20, $201.80. 
In arrears, with interest (cases) 35 30 30 (^ 7) 

During X90X During X902. 

Interest charged on 81 Loans $x ,690.26 $x ,527.40 

Interest collected on 81 Loans x, 683. 38 1,468.46 

Interest charged oS. in 1902 (mostly by way of 
settlement and re-organization, $182 of this 

having been capitalized) 3 x 8.40 

Principal collected 671*43 ^t^^^-^S 
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The decrease in the number of loans from 82 to 8 1 is ex- 
plained as follows: Three (3) loans Nos. 14, 33 and 62 were 
settled in full (two of them at a large discount) during the year; 
one (i) No. 190, was foreclosed and the property bid in, while 
on the other hand one (i) loan (No. 104) was re-organized into 
two loans, and another loan No. 20, was re-organized into three 
loans, thus occasioning a decrease of fottr (4) and an increase of 
three (3) cases, or a net decrease of one case. 

The figure twenty-seven (27) behind the figure thirty (30) 
indicating the number of loans in arrears with interest at the 
end of the year 1902, is placed there to indicate that there are 
really three (3} cases less in arrears with interest than there were 
at the end of last year, for the reason that last year there 
was excluded from the figures the case of the so-called "Illinois 
Farmers,'* which during the year 1902 was re-organized into 
three new cases, in each of which there is a small amotmt of 
interest past due, which no doubt will be settled in the near 
future, thus leaving only twenty-seven (27) cases really in 
arrears with interest, as compared with the thirty (30) of last 
year. 

While the result of the interest collected during 1901 was 
highly satisfactory, it must be considered even more so for the 
year just passed. 

The decrease in the actual total amount of interest collected 
during 1902 as compared with 1901 is explained, first, of course, 
by the decrease of amount of capital outstanding. 

But in addition to that it should be borne in mind that, during 
the year 1901, we naturally succeeded in collecting a large 
amount of arrearages from a number of debtors, who, although 
quite able to pay, were formerly allowed to fall back; in other 
words, we could during the year 1901 increase our interest 
receipts by taking oflE the arrearages and putting into otir 
receipts the cream of old interest, theretofore allowed to drag 
behind; this class of arrearages had been fairly well cleaned up 
by the beginning of 1902, and on the other hand, we had to face, 
in the year 1902, as much as ever before, an inability to collect 
interest on a number of loans on which for one reason or another 
it was either impossible or unadvisable to push collections. 

The thirty (30) cases above stated as being in arrears with 
interest, comprise only twenty-eight (28) debtors, as two of 
them owe two mortgages each, and of these twenty-eight (28) 
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debtors it may be said that only twenty-two (22) are in ar- 
rears with interest, as three have paid up their arrearages during 
the first week in January, 1903, and three (3) more, were only 
charged with interest during the last two days in December. 

Of the twenty-two (22) debtors which may be called in ar- . 
rears, sixteen (16) have made part payments of interest during 
the year just passed, so that there are only six (6) who have 
made no pajrments of interest during the year. 

The total interest past due and unpaid from said sixteen (16) 
debtors (who have made part payments during the year) is only 
$204.15, or an average of $12.75 per case; and cutting out two 
bad old cases in which the past due interest amounts to $65 and 
$50 respectively, there is only past due $89.15 in the other 
fourteen (14) cases, or an average of $6.35 per case. 

In the remaining six (6) cases on which no interest has been 
paid during the year, the total amotmt of past due interest 
amounts to $219.75; in several of these cases there has been a 
change of ownership in the farms; one of them is being for- 
closed by the first mortgagee, and only two or three of them 
are cases in which the investment is likely to be totally lost. 

Based on the foregding results, the Executive Committee 
passed lately a resolution reducing the interest charge to four 
per cent, per annum in all cases of loans from the Individual 
Farm Loan Fund, with the exception of seven (7) cases, and 
further decided to credit on accotmt of the principal all interest 
heretofore paid in excess of four per cent, per annum, in thirteen 
(13) cases of Individual Farm Loan Fund Loans, with the pro- 
viso that all other debtors be notified that the interest hereto- 
fore paid in excess of four per cent, per anntun would be credited 
on account of the principal, if for the next three years they wotild 
promptly pay their interest when due. 
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South Jbrsby Colonies Fund Loans. 

Year Year Year 

190a Z901 1900 

Loans carried at beginning of year 104 zzo zzo 

New Loans made during year z 



Total to be reported on Z05 iio izo 

Paid up altogether 4 a 

Paid up to date (including interest and in- 
stallment, due Jan. Z903) a 7 iz 

Paid up to date (excluding interest and in- 
stallment due Jan. z, z 903) 37 2$ x8 

Paid Interest up to date, but in arrears, with 



In arrears with interest 

In arrears with interest and installment 34 

Nothing due as yet 

Cases in which property was taken and 

mortgage cancelled 3 

Reduced to judgment (tmsecured industrial 

loan) X 



29 


as 


22 


3 


2 


6 


34 




49 


2 


3 


4 



Eliminated during year 8 6 

Loans carried over to next year 97 1 04 



Total Z05 zzo IZO 

Jan. I, Jan. i, Jan. i, 

1903. Z902. Z90X. 

Number of loans outstanding 97 Z04 zzo 

Amount of Principal outstanding. . $30,499.69 $38,0x0.32 $50,944*77 

Amount of Interest outstanding .. . 859.76 752-76 853.40 

Interest charged during X 902 1,232.98'^ 

'^(Change of bookkeeping made in x 901 which would make comparison 
in this regard znisleading.) 

During 1902. During X90X. 

Interest collected $926.91 $978.05 

Principal collected S»4a3-86 a,285.7x 
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The statistics regarding collections of principal cannot be 
relied upon to give much of an insight, except by going into the 
details of the individual collections. 

In the "principal collected during 1902" is included, for in- 
stance, the amount of $3,500, paid by this Society for transfer of 
one mortgage from the South Jersey Colonies Fund to The J. 
A, & I. A. S. Fund. 

It is to be remembered that all the South Jersey collections, 
including those on accotmt of the Individual Farm Loan Ftmd, 
used to be in charge of our South Jersey lawyer, and after I came 
to this office, we took all of the collections out of his hands, with 
the exception of the Btiilding Association mortgages, which form 
the btilk of the South Jersey Colonies Fund, leaving those in 
his charge. 

While we have, by dint of considerable correspondence and 
pushing, succeeded in maintaining sufficient activity on the part 
of the lawyer to show results that may be termed not quite tm- 
satisfactory, still, it is quite plain that the restilt in this par- 
tictdar branch of collections compares tmfavorably with the 
restilts of collections on the other ftmds, while the showing ought 
to be the opposite, considering especially the fact that, in the 
collections on accotmt of the Building Association mortgages, 
there has been right along the opporttmity of holding out the 
inducement of the 50 per cent, reduction; nothing like which 
exists in any other branch of our collections. 

It is now safe to state as a demonstrated fact, that the claini 
formerly maintained that collections must be placed in charge 
of an outside lawyer, and that an office like ours cannot obtain 
anything like as good results, is an absolute fallacy. The fact is, 
as I have claimed from the very beginning of my connection 
with this office, that the services of an outside lawyer for col- 
lections of this kind, should only be invoked for the purpose of 
bringing legal proceedings and serving stunmons; the debtors 
must be made to tmderstand that they must pay proper at- 
tention to the notices sent out from this office, and that the 
necessity of placing a claim with the lawyer, means the im- 
mediate institution of legal proceedings without further notice. 

An outside practicing lawyer has neither the time, nor, as a 
rule, the qualifications and training for properly attending to 
these collections, and to place such collections in his charge — 
unless our office spends more time and effort in supervising him 
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than would be necessary for making the collections direct — 
would not only mean poor results in regard to amounts col- 
lected, but an injustice in general both to the debtors, to this 
Society, and to the lawyer. 

The amotmt of detail study, work and discretion involved in 
the proper discharge of our duties in the matter of these collec- 
tions, and the importance of this work in regard to the educa- 
tional results on the people affected, are such as to be worthy of 
mention, and cannot be too much appreciated. Nothing could 
be more of a mistake than to think that this work is simply 
routine work. 



III. REMOVAL WORK. 

Rbicovals to Various Statbs proic January ist to Dbcbicbbr 31, 190s. 

Rotunanian The J. A. & 

Conunittee I. A. Soc. Totals. 

BasterH States-— 

Connecticut 67 67 

Delaware 2 2 

District of Colttmbia i i 

Maryland 6 6 

: Massachusetts 9 9 

New Hampshire i i 

New Jersey i 84 85 

New York 3 87 90 

Ohio. 62 a88 350 

Pennsylvania 59 206 265 

Rhode Island i i 

Vermont 17 17 

128 766 — - 894 

Middle Western States-- 

Illinois 12 290 302 

Indiana 4 162 166 

Iowa 3 73 76 

Kansas 3 63 66 

Michigan 10 65 75 

Missotiri 28 272 300 

Nebraska 3 102 105 

Wisconsin... 30 177 207 

93 1'204 1,297 
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North Western StaUs^ 



Minnesota 8 71 79 

Montana 167 

North Dakota 6 6 

South Dakota 8 8 

9 91 



Southern States- 



Alabama 37 37 

Arkansas 14 14 

Florida I 22 23 

Georgia i 31 32 

Kentucky 4 38 32 

Louisiana 5 102 107 

Mississippi 2 39 41 

North Carolina 2 2 

South Carolina 7 7 

Tenniessee 26 26 

Virginia i 9 10 

West Virginia i 31 32 



15 34« 363 



South Western States— 



Arizona i i 

Indian Territory i 19 20 

New Mexico 4 21 25 

Oklahoma i 23 24 

Texas 7 114 121 

13 178 191 



Western States— 



California i 66 67 

Colorado 6 212 218 

Oregon 30 30 

Utah I I 

Washington 8 8 

Wyoming 4 4 

y 321 
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Canada — 

Glace Bay (Cape Breton Is.) . i 

Montreal (Qui^>ec) 3 

Toronto (Ontario) i 

Winnipeg^ (Manitoba) 

Vanoouver (British Columbia) 





I 


II 


14 


7 


8 


7 


7 


5 


S 



S 30 35 



Totals 270 a. 938 3»»©* 

Pbrsons Sbnt to thb South Jbrsby Colonibs Through thb Indus- 
trial Rbmoval Oppicb in 1903. 

CUies, Persons. 

South Jersey Colonies around Vineland 37 

Woodbine, N. J 18 

Total SS 
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Ybar 1902. 



Classification of 1901 Cases removed by the New York OflBice 
according to Trades and Nativity, the other 301 Cases being Re- 
union Cases of Families or other Dependents forwarded to join 
relatives. 

Trades. Trades,' 



Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartenders. . . 
Blacksmiths . . 
Bookbinders . 
Boilermakers . 
Boxmakers . . . 



30 

21 

I 

42 

10 

6 

2 

Bricklayers 10 

Butchers 31 

Cabinetmakers 39 

Carriage Trimmers i 

Carpenters 129 

Cigarmakers 15 

Clerks 105 

Cooks 2 

Coopers 17 

Dentists i 

Distillers 2 

Draftsmen i 

Drivers 15 

Druggists 2 

Engineers i 

Electricians 5 

Farmers 29 

Flowers i 

Furriers 3 

Hatmakers 3 

Hamessmakers 11 

Iron.Brass and Copper Workers. 30 

Jewellers i 

Laborers 400 

Locksmiths 25 

Machinists 35 

Masons 14 

Mattressmakers i 

Operators no 

Painters and Paper Hangers . i x z 

Peddlers 28 



Photographers i 

Picture Frame Makers 2 

Plumbers 9 

Pocketbook Makers 2 

Porters 12 

Pressers 54 

Printers 8 

Schochets 3 

Shoemakers 73 

Silversmiths 2 

Stone Cutters i 

Tailors 249 

Tanners. 3 

Teachers 3 

Tinsmiths 136 

Trunkmakers 10 

Upholsterers 21 

Vamishers 2 

Watchmakers 1 1 

Weavers 3 

Woodttuners 6 

Total i,9o^f 

Nativity. 

America 15 

Austria 253 

England 4 

France i 

Germany 27 

Htmgary 161 

Palestine 5 

Roumania 766 

Russia 668 

Sweden i 



Total x,9<>i 
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RBMOVAL8 FROM PHILADELPHIA VROM JANUARY I. 190a TO JANUARY 1, 

1903- 

93 Cases consisting of 173 persons. 
Nationalities, 



Americans 1 

Austrians 18 

Hungarians 5 

Roumanians 5 

Russians 63 

Total 93 Cases. 

Occupations. 

Buttonhole Makers a 

Cabinet Makers i 

Laborers 14 

Operators i 

Painters and Paper Hangers i 

Peddlers 3 

Pressers 3 

Shoemakers 3 

Soap Makers i 

Tailors 30 

Teachers i 

Waist Makers 37 

To Join Husbands 5 

Total 93 

States. 

Kentucky 6 

Michigan i 

North Carolina i 

New Jersey (all to Woodbine) 139 

Ohio 31 

Pennsylvania 11 

West Virginia 4 

Total 173 Persons. 
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The 3,208 persons removed by the Industrial Removal Office 
from January i, 1902 to December 31, 1902, were composed as 
follows: 

For Acct. For Acct. Grand Total. 
J. A. & I. A. S. Rottm. Comm. Persons. 



Families removed with head 

of family 114 

Families removed after 
head formerly removed . . 2 36 

Married men whose fami- 
lies are in United 
States 

Married men whose fami- 
lies are in Europe 

Single men 



1,348 



a48 

407 

935 



13 



138 
118 



1,361 



249 

545 

1,053 



Total persons removed . . 



2,938 



270 



3.ao8 



Statement 

showing Removals by months in 1901 and 1902. 



Acct. 

January 

February 8 

March 152 

April 87 

May 80 

Jtme 177 

July 252 

August 176 

September 99 

October 134 

November 114 

December 207 



1 901. 

J. A. & I. A. S. Roum. 



Totals 1,486 



1902. 

J. A. & I. A. S. Roum. 
Acct. Acct. 



Acct 

January 185 29 

8 February 137 11 

63 March 155 3 

49 April... 112 8 

12 May 243 12 

15 June . 311 39 

27 July 308 65 

46 August 292 19 

25 September.... 239 26 

32 October 263 lo 

55 November. . . . 326 29 

12 December 367 19 

270 



344 



Totals 2,938 



Total of both accotmts for 1902 3,208 Persons. 

Total of both accounts for 1901 1,830 " 



Increase in 1902 over 1901 1,378 
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Transportation Account. 

Balance of transportation account as stated under disbtu^ 

ments of The J. A. and I. A. S $40,084 71 

Less amount paid back by Roumanian Committee. . $726. 84 

collected from recipients 3,232 .44 

3.599 



If (« 



Balance expended for transportation during 1902 $36,12$ .43 

Less e3q>ended for account of Mainte- 
nance $507.00 

Less expended for account of Mainte- 
nance 1,669.56 

Less expended for account of U. H. C. 

Maintenance 335 . 00 

$2,51 1 . 56 

Less e:q>ended for account of Provisions 888 . x8 

Less expended for accotmt of Car Fares, Freight 
and Expressage 3 ,865 . 48 

Less amount paid to our Philadelphia Agent for 
removals from Philadelphia 467 . 57 

Less amounts paid from our Main Office direct to 
manufacturers towards removal expenses 42 z . 08 

Less transportation still due from Roumanian 

Committee i45 • 7 ^ 

Less balance in Removal Office Cash Transporta- 
tion account on January i , 2903 97-93 

$8»397 Sa 



$27,727.91 

Add December tickets paid for in January, 1903 .. . $3,199. 23 

** *' ** unpaid for (about) 250.00 

3»499 i3 



Leaving amount expended for tickets for account of The J. A. 

and I. A. Society $31,177.04 

No. of persons Amount expended Average, 
covered. for tickets. 

Account of Roumanian 

Conmiittee 270 $2,977.07 $11.03 

Account of The J. A. and 

I. A. S 3i933 3iii77.04 io.6i 



Total 3,208 $34,154.11 $10.64 
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Statistical Tablb Showing Avbraob Cost of Rbmovals. 

No. of persons Average Cost. 





covered. 






zpoz 


I. For Tickets 


3,208 


$34,154.11 


$10.64 


$8.89 


a. For Freight, Car Fares 










and Expressage 




3,865.48 


1.33 


.89 




a»938 


888.18 


•30 


56 


4. For Maintenance at 










point of destination. . . 




2,545-76 


.86 


.06 


5. For General Removal 












3,208 


11,085 . 27 


3-45 


509 






S16.57 


$1549 



Rbsult of Work Donb by thb Industrial Rbmoval Officb from 
Novbmbbr I, X901 to Novbmbbr I, 1902. 
Covering 2,003 cases, consisting of 2,855 persons. 
And comparisons with results for the period from February 25th to 
November i, 1901, stated in last year's report. 



Satisfactory. 


Cases. 


1902 


X90I 


Persons. 


X902 


1901 






% 


% 




% 


% 




• 1,439 = 


71.8 


54.7 


2,289 = 


80.2 


65.3 


Left for places known . . . 


. 174= 


8.7 


7.4 


176 = 


6.2 


5-5 


" " unknown. 


.. 156 = 


7.8 


8.1 


156 = 


5-4 


5.8 


Rettuned to New York . . 


20 = 


I . 


Z.8 


20= 


.7 


1.2 




1,789 = 


89.3 


72- 


2,641 = 


92.5 


77.8 


Unsatisfactory. 




1902 


X90X 




Z902 


Z901 






% 


% 




% 


% 


Still there 


22 = 


X . I 


2 . 


22 = 


.8 


1.4 


Left for places known . . . 


60 = 


3- 


4. a 


60= 


2 . 1 


3.3 


" " unknown. 


.. 72 = 


3.6 


6.7 


72 = 


2.5 


4.7 


Returned to New York . . 


19 = 


I . 


5.4 


19 = 


.7 


6.1 




173 = 


8.7 


18.3 


173 = 


6.1 


15.5 


Not heard from in an- ^ 














swer to inquiry sheets 














(although 31 of these 














are accotmted for by 


41 = 


2 . 


9-7 


41 = 


1.4 


6.7 


return postal cards as 














arrived at places of 














destination) . 
















. 2,003 = 


xoo. 


xoo. 


2.855'== 


100. 


100. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. Kahn, General Manager. 
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NOTB TO TABLE SHOWING AVBRAQB COST. 

Tickets. 

1. The increase in cost of tickets is explained by the fact 
that a much smaller percentage of people were sent to the South 
Jersey Colonies in 1902, and that a much larger percentage were 
sent to distant western points. 

Freight, Car Fares and Expressage. 

2. The increase in this item as compared with 1901 is prin- 
cipally explained by the fact that a larger percentage of families 
with furniture were removed, especially to distant western points. 

Provisions. 

3. In regard to provisions the saving of almost one-half of the 
former cost is to be credited principally to the fact that, during 
1902, we have been buying provisions at wholesale and dis- 
tributing them ourselves to the recipients. 

From the absence of complaints heretofore received, it would 
conclusively appear that the people removed were better pro- 
vided with provisions, notwithstanding the greatly reduced cost, 
than they had been under the former system. 

Maintenance. 

4. The increase in this item was principally brought about by 
the more liberal policy in that regard during the last three 
months of 1902. 

General Removal Office Expense. 

5. The decrease in this item is explained by large increase 
in nimiber of persons removed, with practically no correspond- 
ing increase in office force and salaries. 
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NOTE TO FARM STATISTICS. 

The foregoing farm statistics only cover the cases reached by 
actual investigation, which has not yet been extended to the 
following neighborhoods, in which there are Jewish farm settle- 
ments of some size, to wit: 

Neighborhood of Kne Brook, Morris Cotmty, N. J., and the 
Counties of Ulster and Sullivan, in the State of New York; a 
census of these settlements will be taken by us during the current 
year, and we also intend to have statistics of Jewish farmers 
scattered over the States mentioned, and other States of the 
Union. Besides, we have made arrangements to obtain full 
statistics of the Jewish farmers settled around Oxbow and 
Wapella, Assiniboia, in the Northwest Territories of Canada. 

The farm statistics above given, in so far as they apply to 
income, might be misleading without some explanations: 

The item ** Income from Farm Products (exclusive of domestic 
use) " is much smaller in Connecticut than it is in South Jersey, 
for the simple reason that the Connecticut farmers are nearly 
all exclusively dairy farmers and raise very little of crops for 
sale, while on the other hand, the South Jersey farmers hardly 
keep enough cows to have milk for their own use and are in the 
main engaged in truck farming. 

It is further to be remarked that the figures given as income 
from farm products in the S. J. C. represent gross figures of 
income, from which has to be defrayed the comparatively large 
cost of fertilizers; and furthermore, that the farmers in the 
S. J. C. have to buy a good deal more of their articles of food 
than do the farmers in Connecticut, so that the net income of 
the S. J. C. farmers is a good deal less in proportion to the 
figures given in the statistics than what applies to the Con- 
necticut farmers. The Connecticut farmers use very little of 
purchased fertilizers. 

It must be further kept in mind that a large part of the farm 
produce raised by the Connecticut farmers is used up in the 
boarding house business, and that the figures given as income 
from boarders in Connecticut are strictly net figures; that is to 
say, represent only the net profit obtained from the boarding house 
business in addition to the living expenses of the fanner himself 
during the boarding season. 
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Since the date of this report, the So- 
ciety has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Mr. Leo N. Levi. 

His large sympathy with all uplifting 
work made him a valuable member of 
our Society, while his co-operation and 
usefulness in the work of the Removal 
Committee will make his loss weHnigh 
irreparable. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

To the Members of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society: 

Gentlemen : — ^The official organization of the Society has not 
altered since the past year, excepting that Mr. Mark Ash has 
been elected to the Board of Directors in place of Dr. Julius Gold- 
man, who found it impossible to serve. 

The work of the Society has increased in all its branches, as 
will fully appear in the detailed statements and statistics given 
under the respective headings. 

The very large amount of detail labor involved in the admin- 
istration of this work has necessitated our engaging Mr. Daniel 
Sachs as Cashier, thereby relieving our General Manager from 
that part of his work. 

We repeat the commendatory words spoken in our last report 
upon the services of Mr. Kahn and Mr. Blaustein, as well as 
those of the entire staff, who have devoted themselves faithfully 
to their duties. 

We cannot speak too highly of the intelligent work performed 
by Mr. Louis Kahn in his investigations both for us and for The 
Jewish Colonization Association, of conditions existing in Dakota 
and Canada. 

In the Removal Office, Mr. Bressler, the manager, has had the 
valuable assistance of Dr. Morris D. Waldman, as well as of Mr. 
Bero and Mr. David. Mr. David resigned his office on December 
31st, 1903. 

Mr. Goward, our Philadelphia agent, is as active and useful as 
formerly, and Mr. Mounier continues in charge of our educational 
work in the South Jersey Colonies with satisfactory results. 

Our co-operation with the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid Society 
of America, located in Chicago, has not been as satisfactory as we 
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could have desired, as appears more fully under the heading of 
agricultural work. 

The amount of money in Bank at the close of the year, after deducting cur- 
rent accounts to be paid within the next few days, is $36,501.21 

Against this, exist the following appropriations: 

Woodbine Home Building Loans 1903 — ^balance $9,500 

Farm Loans granted but not closed 7,745 

Factories in course of construction — S. J. C 6,500 

Gaims in Burleigh County, North Dakota 3,750 

$27,495 

It will thus appear that our work has not alone consumed the 
entire appropriation for the current year together with all of the 
moneys received by re-payments of principal of loans and pay- 
ments of interest, but in addition thereto we have expended or 
appropriated the entire balance from previous years, with the ex- 
ception of $9,000. 

Of these expenditures, $58,819.80 was in the work of the Re- 
moval Office on our own account, and $28,000 was the appropri- 
ation of our free balance in the early part of the year for the ex- 
perimental work at the time of the establishment of the Re- 
moval Committee. 

Report of the Agricultural Committee. 

In the General Manager's report will be found a very ex- 
haustive statement of the financial operations with respect to farm 
loans, and we can confine ourselves to a general review of the 
situation of the Jewish farmers and of the policy of our own So- 
ciety toward them. 

We granted during the past year one hundred and seventeen 
loans amounting to $46,590.51 as compared with eighty loans 
amounting to $41,517.06 during the previous year. Of the one 
hundred and seventeen loans which have been granted during 
the year, eighty were made to entirely new farmers of whom only 
three had taken over farms already on our books, leaving a net 
increase of seventy-seven families added to the roll of Jewish 
farmers by our pecuniary assistance during the past year. Of the 
remaining thirty-seven loans, four were made to farmers who 
had already paid off their previous obligations to ourselves or 
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our sister Society, fifteen were made to others who were still in- 
debted, but meeting their obligations in a satisfactory manner 
(both thes^ classes represented assistance toward increasing 
the earning capacity of families already well established), 
eleven loans were made as an emergency measure to Dakota 
settlers, to whom reference will be made in a subsequent para- 
graph, and seven were taken over by assignment from the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund. We can also safely assert that a con- 
siderable number have settled on farms who sought the aid of 
our office for advice alone, which they received to the best of 
our ability. 

In the older settlements of Connecticut and South Jersey, the 
farming population is slowly increasing, there being a slight de- 
crease in South Jersey which is more than offset by the growth in 
Connecticut. Statistics would be misleading, however, if we did 
not record a considerable migration of the people themselves. 
These communities are continually attracting a larger number of 
summer visitors from the cities. The existence of these rural 
boarding houses, which attract and welcome the ghetto-dwellers, 
is a boon which our work has incidentally brought with it and 
the value of which may not be overlooked. The opportunity 
thus afforded to thousands to escape even for a short time from 
the heat and discomfort of the crowded tenement must have a 
beneficial effect physically and may in some cases induce per- 
manent removal to the open. 

Economically, the Connecticut settlements are in a far better 
condition than those in South Jersey, and their pecuniary relations 
to our Society are also more satisfactory. Installments and in- 
terest are paid much more promptly and we are under no expense 
for industrial enterprises, etc. For several years, the factories 
which were supported by the Baron de Hirsch Fund and later by 
ourselves, have been left to themselves or have gone out of ex- 
istence ; but the farmers have prospered very fairly. The cream- 
ery at Chesterfield has not been managed very satisfactorily in 
the past, and we are now perfecting a plan to put it into a state 
of greater usefulness. The Connecticut farmers are chiefly in 
need of better information as to the principles of farming, and 
we think that we can see our way clear toward teaching them 
more rational methods, improving their machinery, live stock, etc., 
by systematic distribution of information. 
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In South Jersey an exceedingly dry summer and wet autumn 
injured the crops of the entire region: it is said, however, that 
our fanners did better than might have been expected, because 
they received very high prices for that produce which they 
brought to market. Better industrial conditions and increase in 
summer boarders also added to the welfare of the residents of 
that region ; the AUivine Cannery has enabled the farmers to ob- 
tain better prices for their products, and the model farm, main- 
tained so unselfishly by Mr. Maurice Fels, is contributing toward 
gradually improving the farming practice of the settlers, by 
showing them what results can be obtained by careful and syste- 
matic work. The financial relations between this Society and 
its South Jersey debtors cannot be taken as a measure of their 
prosperity ; from a variety of circumstances familiar to our mem- 
bers, the South Jersey farmers have been remiss in the observance 
of their obligations and many of them resent bitterly any attempt 
to enforce payment even of interest. Personal visits to the region 
give ocular demonstration of a greater degree of financial ease; 
houses are kept in good repair, extensive additions have been 
made in some cases, and we also learn with satisfaction that the 
local banks are willing to extend credit on better terms than here- 
tofore. In fact, complaints have been made against our own 
management, that we refused to make loans ■ which were later 
granted by Vineland or Millville parties. While such statements 
may be exaggerated, they at least indicate that the farmers can 
gradually be made to rely upon their own resources, if they are 
not treated as objects of charity, but upon a business basis. The 
assertion cannot be made too often or too emphatically, that suc- 
cessful farmers cannot be made out of paupers or those who con- 
sent to go to the country out of sheer necessity. 

In these South Jersey Colonies our efforts toward the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the younger generation have been 
continued, and some progress has undoubtedly been made, 
although we are not yet in a position to estimate in figures the 
influence that this work has exerted toward keeping the children 
of the farmers with their families and toward promoting the 
general prosperity of the region. Mr. L, Mounier has continued 
the earnest superintendence of this work, and has undoubtedly, 
by his unceasing activity and his unfailing sympathy, gradually 
earned the love and respect of a large proportion of the settlers. 
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It is to be hoped that his influence for good will gradually be 
extended from the younger to the older generation. 

We have completed and opened the Social Halls at Rosenhayn 
and Carmel, and the one erected by the farmers at Garton Road 
is virtually to be placed in the same category, since a large part 
of the money was advanced by ourselves on a mortgage. The 
management of the three institutions is left in the hands of local 
committees, under the supervision, however, and virtually con- 
trolled by Mr. Mounier, and their running expenses are met from 
the dues of the members of the various societies making use of 
them. A similar Hall has been promised to Alliance, but the 
erection has been delayed by the inability of the inhabitants to 
settle upon the proper locality, since it must be remembered that 
a number of widely-separated hamlets are included in this appel- 
lation. The Carmel Hall has temporarily been diverted from its 
actual purpose by reason of the fire, which completely destroyed 
the building owned by this Society at that place and occupied as 
a factory by Mr. Rosen, to whom the use of the Hall was granted, 
pending the erection of the new building, in order that the factory 
hands should not be thrown out of employment. 

In each one of these three Halls, and also at Norma and Alli- 
ance, we have maintained night schools, the total cost of which 
during the year has been $667.85, and we have also offered two 
scholarships to each community to be awarded to the best grad- 
uates of their respective public schools, and to be enjoyed during 
the attendance of these pupils at the Vineland High School. The 
pecuniary value of these scholarships is not very great, but they 
will serve to keep bright and intelligent children near their 
parents instead of forcing them to go to Philadelphia or New 
York, in order to enjoy the free tuition granted in these cities 
to all children between the ages of six and sixteen. Another rea- 
sonable complaint in the past has been the difficulty in obtaining 
religious instruction for the children of these colonies, whose 
numbers are sufficiently great to warrant the employment of a 
Hebrew teacher in practically each community. While the items 
of salary, rent, etc., had heretofore proved too severe a drain 
upon the purses of the parents, the Halls have offered a suitable 
school room, and the Society has offered to pay one-half of the 
expenses of the teachers' salaries, etc., provided the localities 
themselves subscribe the other half, without approaching outside 
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friends for assistance. We believe that in this way the religious 
wants of the settlers are gradually becoming satisfied. We do 
not assume any control, however, over these religious schools, 
with the exception that we maintain the right of inspecting their 
financial accounts. The cost to the Society during the fiscal year 
has been $261.25. We have also contributed toward the increase 
of the village libraries, and believe that all the money spent in 
these educational efforts will be abundantly repaid by the better 
moral tone and increased intelligence of the communities. The 
entire cost of this work, including the salary and incidental 
expenses of the Superintendent, has been $2,100.86, in addition 
to the cost of Hebrew Schools and Night Schools. 

The settlements which have more recently sprung up in North- 
ern Jersey and in the Catskill Mountain region of New York 
State depend very largely upon the summer boarders for their 
prosperity, and it may be reasonably assumed that they are doing 
well, inasmuch as they are prompt in meeting their obligations to 
us. A few loans have also been made to applicants from entirely 
new districts, too scattered to warrant any generalization. 

In our previous report we indicated an intention of continuing 
and extending our co-operation with the Jewish Agriculturists' 
Aid Society of America, and we were rather impressed with the 
nature of their work in settling families of small means in tjie 
State of North Dakota. We regret to say, however, that our own 
experience has not been such as to warrant us in continuing this 
work, and we fear that the officers of the Chicago Society have 
been misled by the sanguine reports of their superintendent. 
According to their views, the land was so easily worked to bring 
a remunerative crop, and the conditions upon which it could be 
obtained under the Homestead Law were so simple, that a farming 
family could be placed thereupon at a maximum expense of $600, 
and could support itself during the first year and subsequently 
make a very fair living, if it did not become absolutely independ- 
ent. Early in the season we received an urgent request from our 
Sister Society for a loan of considerable amount, to be advanced 
to them against the security offered in the mortgages held by them 
on the property of about twenty such settlers. The appeal was 
so emphatic that we deemed it necessary to advance to them a 
part of the sum for which they called, and to send our own agent 
to investigate for us the nature of the security they offered in 
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return therefor and for the additional money which they desired 
to receive from us. Unforttmately we found the situation quite 
different from what we had been led to expect, since very few of 
the farmers placed by the Chicago Society appeared to have 
gained any foothold whatsoever, and in place of being able to 
offer any security for the loans which we were expected to take 
over, it appeared that they were heavily in debt to local merchants 
for supplies furnished them during their residence in North 
Dakota. We have reluctantly come to the conclusion that the 
officers of The Jewish Agriculturists' Aid Society of America 
have been entirely too hopeful in their view of the situation, and 
that it will be injudicious hereafter to work along the lines sug- 
gested by them, or in co-operation with them, upon the slender 
security offered by the settlers whom they have placed upon 
Homestead Lands. While we may not be able to assist quite so 
many individuals by adhering to the more conservative method, 
we believe that the percentage of actually successful farmers is 
greater upon our plan, and we also have convinced ourselves that 
no family can be placed in the Northwest at less cost than One 
Thousand Dollars, in spite of the fact that nothing is paid for the 
land. When it is remembered that a far smaller sum would suf- 
fice to settle such a family upon a purchased farm whose fertility 
had already been fairly ascertained, which is not subject to the 
intense climatic risks of Dakota, and which could be reached by 
our inspector with far less difficulty, it will be seen that there is 
no advantage in seeking such remote places for our people. We 
have, therefore, notified the Qiicago Society that we shall in no 
case assist any farmers whom they may send out to the North- 
west at any date subsequent to May, 1903, unless conditions alter 
materially. Our office had been approached during the previous 
winter by a number of families anxious to go out to the same 
territory with certain means of their own, provided we should 
render them pecuniary assistance. Of the eight carefully selected 
families whom we enabled to take out claims in North Dakota, 
only one has remained, and this poor result has confirmed us in 
the view expressed above. 

It will be remembered that an older colony exists at Devil's 
Lake in North Dakota, and the majority of these farmers are 
doing well. They represent the survival of a much larger number 
who had gone into this region twelve or more years ago ; but even 
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they are by no means in a situation free from care, and have made 
recent appeals to us for assistance in lifting the burdensome debts 
from their farms, which we have promised to do in the most 
deserving cases. In order to explain to those who are not per- 
fectly familiar with the situation, the reasons for the apparent 
difficulties encountered by Jewish farmers in North Dakota, the 
following statement should be made: 

While the land is practically free, everything connected with its 
tilling is expensive, and the chances of crop failure are very great, 
since the season is a very short one and droughts and frosts arc 
both very liable to occur. The cost of all supplies being great, the 
new farmer must run deeply into debt to the local storekeepers 
before he can harvest his crop, and a debt so incurred runs at the 
legal interest of 12 per cent., so that without a large supply of 
ready money during the first year of his residence, the farmer is 
certain to become hopelessly involved in a permanent indebted- 
ness. The real chance of success in that region is reserved to 
young men, unencumbered with large families, and willing to 
work for several years for wages, whil^ spending upon their own 
homesteads only that amount of labor which is required to bring 
them gradually into full bearing. 

In discussing the work done by the Agricultural branch of our 
Society, we might refer to the fact that a considerable amount of 
attention has been given to the Canadian farmers of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, at whose disposal we have placed con- 
siderable part of Mr. Louis Kahn's time. The reports that he has 
given us show that the conditions in Manitoba and Assiniboia are 
now more favorable than in our own Northwestern States. As 
this work has not come under our immediate supervision, how- 
ever, we do not consider ourselves competent to discuss the rea- 
sons for this difference at the present time. 

Comparing the result thus far obtained in different localities 
and taking into account all the conditions which would favor the 
Jewish farmer, we believe that the chance of success is at least 
equally great and the risk of loss and disappointment far less for 
the intending farmer by encouraging truck-farming and dair3ring 
in the more settled portions of the country, rather than grain- 
farming in distant localities. This does not mean that aid should 
not be extended to a particularly energetic and capable individual, 
who intends to devote himself to the latter branch; but for the 
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majority of families seeking a country home we ought to aflFord 
the greatest possible facility to obtain the same, and we are fully 
in accord with the opinion of our Manager that much might be 
gained if we could in some manner hold, at the disposal of intend- 
ing settlers, farms whose fertility had already been tested and 
which could be turned over to the purchaser, together with such 
information as to the best crops to be raised and methods of hand- 
ling the same, that he would be spared the many disappointments 
which are encountered at the present time. To the exact method 
of carrying out this plan, we shall devote our attention in the 
future. 



Report on Industrial Conditions South Jersey Colonies. 

The activities of the Society, so far as they relate to the encour- 
agement of industries in rural districts, have been confined, as in 
the year 1902, solely to South Jersey — ^in the districts of Brotman- 
ville, Norma, Rosenhayn and Carmel — ^and, in addition, active 
co-operation has been maintained with the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
in connection with industries at Woodbine. 

In the South Jersey districts the advance has been steady, and 
the situation is in every respect more encouraging than it has been 
since this Society has taken charge of this work. As a whole, all 
the factories have been working more continuously and with more 
satisfaction to the people en^loyed than in any previous year; 
and while we have no expectation that this district will in the 
near future become self-sustaining, as far as its industries arc 
concerned, we believe that the material condition of the industrial 
workers will be more assured in the future than we had reason 
to hope heretofore. However, the industrial situation in the cities 
has a bearing also upon the conditions in the rural districts, and 
the success of the industrial workers in South Jersey will depend 
largely upon the general prosperity of the country. 

We herewith give a short synopsis of the different factories 
which we have aided during the past year : 

At Norma: The vest factory, operated by I. Eskin, has been 
working satisfactorily and steadily. This building has been 
painted and repaired and is now in good and sanitary shape, and 
the grounds surrounding it have also been improved. 
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At BrotmanvUle : The large Brotmanville factory has been 
working with about the same number of people as in the previous 
year, and for about the same amount of time. 

The old factory building formerly occupied by Brotman has 
been rented to two small vest manufacturers, whose success is 
still to be demonstrated. 

At Rosenhayn: The two factories have done very much better 
this year than last. Factory No. 1, occupied by L. Reznek, has 
been running very steadily all through the year, and there has 
been no dissatisfaction expressed by his employees. 

Factory No. 2, known heretofore as the Philipowitz Factory, 
has been occupied since June 1st by Feinberg & Wagner. The 
former is a small wholesale manufacturing clothier of Philadel- 
phia and supplies the Rosenhayn factory with work and the 
people seem to be well satisfied with the new conditions. 

Both of these factories have been thoroughly repaired and sup- 
plied with needed new machinery, and as in all other of the South 
Jersey factories, both external and internal conditions have been 
very much improved. 

At Carmel: As stated in our last report, the factory operated by 
I. Rosen became too small for his use and we erected for him an 
extension of same at a cost of Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000). 
This extension was finished early in May, and it employed a large 
number of the people of the town steadily. Unfortunately, on the 
12th of September the old factory and the new extension were 
completely destroyed by fire, temporarily throwing all the em- 
ployees out of work. We, however, immediately converted part 
of the new educational hall, known as Columbia Hall, into a 
temporary factory ; this has enabled Rosen to employ about one- 
half of the old force. Meanwhile, we are erecting for him a 
new brick factory on the site of the old one. This building is 
about 40x75, thoroughly equipped with gas engine and electric 
dynamo for power and for lighting, and equipped also with mod- 
ern power-tables. It will cost about Five Thousand Dollars 
($5,000), and will be in every respect a much better factory than 
has heretofore existed in the district. We thought best to erect 
a brick factory, because of the difficulty in obtaining insurance 
on frame buildings. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the year has been the 
establishment at Carmel of a wrapper factory by Messrs. Henry 
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A. Dix & Sons. When Weintraub & Edelstein deserted this fac- 
tory, we succeeded in getting Mr. Dix, who is a large wholesale 
manufacturer at Millville, to locate a branch factory at Carmel, 
which he did, very much to the satisfaction of the people and to 
their material advantage. This is the only factory that we have 
ever established in this section where the operator did not exact 
from us a subsidy, and we considered ourselves fortunate in get- 
ting a house of this calibre, who have several factories in the 
adjacent towns, to agree to open another factory in Carmel. The 
frame factory which they occupied soon grew too small for their 
needs, and after the Rosen building burned down, they became 
frightened at the prospect of having a fire in their building and 
threatened to remove. We therefore decided to build for them 
a brick factory and purchased the site of the old Miller factory 
at Carmel, where we are erecting a brick building 45x70 feet, 
equipped with a steam boiler and engine and also a gasoline 
engine for use in the summer time, and a dynamo for electric 
lighting and power, and are also about to erect a residence for 
their foreman. The total cost of this establishment will be Six 
Thousand Five Hundred Dollars ($6,600). This factory will 
give this town a standing in the surrounding vicinity that it never 
possessed before, and our expectations are that material condi- 
tions at Carmel will be steadily improved. 

The small factory operated by L. Merochnik has been operated 
as heretofore. 

Our Agent, Mr. George Coward, has visited all the factories 
each week and it is due to his careful supervision that a great 
many of these changes for the better have been consummated. 

The changed conditions at Carmel are best shown by the fact 
that about twenty (20) of the inhabitants of that place have saved 
enough money to purchase from the Receiver of the defunct 
Building Association the homes in which they lived. These 
homes were purchased at a very large discount — in some cases 
more than 50 per cent, below their actual cost — and the small 
loans that we have granted the people in each case are amply 
secured. As a matter of fact, while heretofore there have been 
a great many empty houses in Carmel, there is not one to be had 
to-day, and there is a strong demand for more housing facilities. 
If Messrs. H. A. Dix & Sons desire to increase their working 
force later, it may be necessary for iis to devise some means by 
which more homes can be erected for the people of Carmel. 
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All the residences that we own throughout the South Jersey 
district have been well rented through the year and the rents 
have been promptly paid in nearly every case. We have sold 
four of the houses to the tenants. Our policy will be, wherever 
we can, to get the tenants to buy the houses, provided they have 
some little means of their own towards acquiring the deed. 

Woodbine, During the year a Home Seekers' Club was organ- 
ized at Woodbine for the purpose of building homes for industrial 
workers on a co-operative plan. We agreed to make loans aggre- 
gating $12,500 for the year 1903 and the same amount during 
1904 on first mortgage, not exceeding 70 per cent, of the cost of 
the building and lot. Thus far eighteen houses are in course of 
erection and nearly completed. 

The industrial situation of this town has been exceedingly 
gratifying during the past year, all the factories having been 
steadily operated and having paid out a large amount of wages 
to the people of that section. The prospects for the year 1904 
are still better, as there will be established on May 1st a new 
industry, namely, the manufacturing of stiflF hats, and this bids 
fair to employ a great many people as soon as they can be drilled 
into the work. 

During the year we have erected a brick factory for the pur- 
pose of removing thither the machine shop of M. Bayard, and 
this building, which is a first-class one in every respect, costs a 
little over Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000). This left vacant the 
large factory that Bayard used to occupy, and this building, 
together with an addition that is now being planned, is to be util- 
ized by the new hat manufacturing concern. 

Outside of the district of Southern New Jersey there are a 
few factories which we helped to establish in past years. These 
are self-sustaining, as far as we are concerned, as we do not sub- 
sidize them or assist them in any way. The one at Perth Amboy, 
operated by I. Scheinman, is especially successful, and has con- 
tributed largely to draw Jews from New York to that district. 

The AUivine Cannery used an increased quantity of farm prod- 
ucts during the past year and placed among the farmers additional 
fertilizers necessary for the improvement of the soil. During the 
coming year it is contemplated to curtail the variety of products 
to be canned and to secure a larger output of those handled, 
thereby getting an increased efficiency. 
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Removal Office. 

The removal work during the past year has been very consid- 
erably increased; the total number of persons sent away from 
New York since the inauguration of the movement being now 
10,563. Applying to this number the percentage known to have 
returned to New York, it would leave 10,000 persons that have 
been sent away and who have remained away from the city. 

It will be observed that there was a smaller proportion of single 
men among those sent out this year than in the previous year ; 
for obvious reasons we have endeavored to move as far as possi- 
ble the heads of families instead of single men. 

The occupations of the persons removed cover as wide a range 
as in former years, and the places to which they were sent are 
likewise as numerous. A most gratifying feature of the work is 
the large number of cases sent by "request," and upon the advice 
and consent of the receiving community; that is to say, cases 
where a husband or some other member of a family had pre- 
viously been sent away and where his progress was sufficiently 
encouraging to justify him in sending for his relatives. Of such 
cases, the records of the current year show a total of 47 per cent. 
No more gratifying testimony is to be had as to the satisfactory 
nature of the employment found for these people than is furnished 
by the fact of their sending for their relatives. It should be said 
that in some of these cases the head of the family left New York 
without assistance from this office, and, after being sufficiently 
established to warrant his doing so, requested us to send his fam- 
ily to join him, the alternative being his returning to New York 
to join them, because of the natural desire for reunion and insuffi- 
cient funds to pay their transportation charges. The number of 
such cases, however, is not large, and the vast bulk of those sent 
by request are following the man who was originally sent by us 
and whose success attracted his relatives. The power of this 
attraction cannot be measured solely by the removals made directly 
through our Society. According to the statistics gathered by 
our representative at Ellis Island of the Jewish immigration that 
arrived at the port of New York in the years 1900, 1901 and 1902, 
73 per cent, had the city of New York as their ultimate destina- 
tion; of those arriving in the current year 69 per cent, were 
destined for New York, which, on the basis of immigration for 
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the current year, shows that the number of persons who moved 
directly and at their own expense to the interior towns was Syi 
per cent., or 2,224 more than last year. Furthermore, the unfail- 
ing experience of the past twenty years has been that the estab- 
lishment of a number of Jewish immigrants at a given point 
speedily results in attracting a considerable additional number to 
the same point, so that it is reasonable to expect that the 10,000 
persons who have been sent away in the past three years will 
bring five times their number to the same places within the next 
decade. 

Reference to the statistical tables attached to this report dis- 
closes the fact that during the past three months there has been a 
considerable falling off in the number of removals. This falling 
off has been so marked in the month of December as to cause the 
total of that month to fall below the corresponding month of last 
year, being the only time in which the number of removals was 
smaller than in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
The decline in the months of October and November Was largely 
due to a difference with the railroad companies under which they 
exacted rates which we were unable to pay, and we were therefore 
obliged to curtail our work accordingly. The decline in the 
month of December, however, is due to an entirely different cause, 
the difficulty with the railroad companies having been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. The industrial situation is not as good as it has 
been, and communities which during the height of industrial pros- 
perity were prepared to assist us in every way in their power, now 
fear that an interruption of prosperous conditions may throw 
out of employment persons whom we have already sent them and 
make them a charge upon the local community. Such cases have 
not arisen ; certainly not in sufficient numbers to be indicative. 
The extreme caution with which our local communities operate 
has prompted some of them to forestall the possibility of trouble 
of this nature, and they have therefore requested us to discon- 
tinue shipments to them for the time being. We have assurances 
that these embargoes will be removed soon after the beginning 
of the new year, but in any event it becomes incumbent upon us to 
open up new agencies in new localities in order that our work 
may not be hampered. 

The experiment at Chicago, to which reference was made in 
oiir last report, has proved so unsatisfactory that we shall dis- 
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continue it, the number of removals being so small as not to 
justify the expense. 

It has been our custom six weeks after sending away any per- 
son to follow it up with a letter of inquiry as to whether or not 
he was satisfactorily placed. Our reports in this connection 
are most gratifying, showing for the year 1903 a percentage of 
93.9 per cent, as satisfactory as against a percentage of 92.5 in 
1902. Those known to have returned to New York in 1903 
were 1 7/10 per cent, and in 1902, 1 4/10 per cent. Of course it 
is but fair to add that these figures are not conclusive, since 
undoubtedly some may have returned to New York without our 
knowledge, and some who are reported satisfactory, after a lapse 
of six weeks, may have proved unsatisfactory thereafter. There 
have appeared from time to time in the Jewish newspapers com- 
plaints that persons sent out by this office had drifted to various 
places or were stranded or had been misled into leaving New 
York. Such statements should be received with considerable 
reserve, as investigation shows that in most cases the persons 
making these claims had not been sent out by this Society. It 
has come to be a favorite pretense with those seeking the sym- 
pathy of charitable organizations to base their claim for assist- 
ance upon the charge, usually unfounded, that their necessity is 
a result of having been sent out by the Industrial Removal Office. 
In this connection it should be added that we make it a rule not 
to deal with persons who are satisfactorily employed in New 
York. Not infrequently out-of-town employers come to us seek- 
ing help and endeavoring to procure men who have positions in 
New York to whom they offer larger wages. In every instance 
we discountenance this and we refuse to send any man who is 
earning his livelihood here, merely because he has the promise 
of a better position, a promise which is frequently illusive and 
which, when kept, is apt to procure employment of a temporary 
nature only. 

The charge so frequently made as to unwillingness on the part 
of Jewish workmen to do manual labor is amptly disproved by 
our experience. We have considerable numbers of men engaged 
in the breweries, tanneries and tin plate works of Milwaukee, the 
packing houses of Omaha and Kansas City, the railroad shops in 
Omaha, the car shops of Lorraine, Ohio, and in the street clean- 
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ing in St. Louis ; the uniform testimony of their employers is that 
their industry and sobriety make them a most desirable class of 
workmen. 

A large part of the credit for the growth of the work is due to 
the agencies established in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Rochester and Kansas City. Reference to the annexed 
statistical table will show the number of persons that have been 
sent to each of these communities, and to the self-sacrificing labors 
of the local committees in charge in these various cities has been 
due the success of this feature of our work. We have found this 
method productive of so much more immediate result as to induce 
the discontinuance of propaganda by means of traveling agents. 
The activity of the B'nai BVith has been as valuable and produc- 
tive in the past year as heretofore. 

Our work in the city of Rochester has been somewhat ham- 
pered during the past several months on account of the protracted 
strike which has existed in the clothing industry there, and in 
accordance with the well-defined and established policy of the 
Society, avoiding any interference with the labor question, we 
have sent to that city only such persons as were engaged in trades 
entirely alien to that in which the difficulty existed. 

To Messrs. A. W. Rich, Max Senior, Moses Fraley, S. H. 
Frohlichstein, Sol. Wile, Philip Present, G. Bemheimer, William 
Berkowitz, Bernard Ginsberg, E. Fleischman, Dr. I. L. Leucht, 
Lucius L. Solomon, Samuel Sheffler, Jacob Furth, N. M. Uri, 
Jonas Weil, Dr. Isaac L. R)rpins, Lesser Levy, and many others 
whom lack of space prevents us from mentioning, who have so 
generously co-operated with us in our various agencies in their 
respective cities and in such other cities where co-operation has 
been extended, and to Dr. Lee K. Frankel, whose ready co-opera- 
tion at all times has placed us under obligations, we desire to 
express our cordial thanks. 

Present indications point to financial requirements equalling, 
perhaps exceeding, those of the previous year. The work will 
naturally continue in what may be called a geometrical progres- 
sion, since all those people successfully placed on farms serve as 
a natural attraction to their friends and relatives to enter the same 
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calling, and in like manner those persons removed by the Removal 
Office attract others to places in which they are satisfactorily 
located. Our experience since the inauguration of the Society 
amply demonstrates this. 

Respectfully submitted, 



Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
Eugene S. Benjamin, 
Morris Loeb, 
Percy S. Straus, 



Executive 
Committee. 



New York City, December 31, 1903. 
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REPORT OF MR. WILLIAM KAHN, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, ON LOANS AND COLLECTIONS. 

I. LOANS. 

Farm Loans. 
Loans carried over from former years: 

Of the twenty-two (22) loans reported not closed up for 1902, 
eleven (11) cases have been closed up and $5,525 advanced, and 
the remaining eleven (11) cases were rescinded by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

During the year 1903 the following New Farm Loans have 
been granted from The J. A'. & I. A. S. Funds : 



New Farm Loans: 







Number 


Number 










Total 


Granted 


Granted 




Amotmt 






Number 


and 


but not 


Amount 


to^ 




State. 


Granted. Closed. 


Closed. 


Advanced. 


Advanced. 


Total. 




37 


30 


7 


$12,548.27 


$3,495.00 


$16,043.27 


Indiana 


2 


2 




800.00 




800.00 


Massachusetts 


3 


3 




750.00 




750.00 




. . . 22 


18 


4 


5,585.00 


1,350.00 


6,935.00 




. . . 17 


13 


4 


5,125.00 


1,600.00 


6,725.00 


North Dakota. 


.. . 32 


31 


1 


11,862.24 


1,300.00 


13,162.24 


Ohio 


1 


1 




525.00 




525.00 


Oklahoma 


1 


1 




400.00 




400.00 


Pennsylvania . 


. .. 1 


1 




1,000.00 




1,000.00 




1 


1 




250.00 




250.00 




117 


101 


16 


$38,845.51 


$7,745.00 


$46,590.51 



Our Cash Account shows $45,623.80 (as against $34,695.94 in 
1902) disbursed for Farm Loans, which is explained as follows: 
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Advanced on New Farm Loans, granted in 1903, as above $38,845.51 

Advanced on eleven (11) Farm Loans, granted in 1902 5,525.00 

Additional advances made on 1902 Loans 74.08 

Advanced on Farm Loans for insurance premium and recording 

fees (nearly all of which has been repaid) 329.21 

Purchase of mortgage, afterwards transferred by cash entry to 

Consolidated Connecticut Fund 850.00 

$45,623.80 

There are a large number of new loan applications under con- 
sideration. 

The 117 loans made in 1903 were made to 109 different fam- 
ilies. 



Comparative Statement. 



Showing total number and amounts of Farm Loans granted. 



Exclusive of loans made 
through, or assigned from 
The Jewish Agriculurists* 
Aid Society of Chicago. 



Loans made through, or 
assigned from The Jew- 
ish Agriculturists' Aid 
Society of Chicago. 













Total 


Total 


Year 


Cases 


Amount 


Cases 


Amount 


Cases 


Amount 


1900 


39 


$14,425.00 


1 


$500.00 


40 


$14,925.00 


1901 


65 


29,147.59 


2 


2,300.00 


67 


31,447.59 


1902 


61 


29,964.46 


19 


11,552.60 


80 


41,517.06 


1903 


93 


37,800.51 


24 


8,790.00 


117 


46,590.51 



In addition to those applications which resulted in the granting 
of loans as above stated, a large amount of work has been done 
in dealing with applicants whose applications have either been 
rejected or are still pending, or who^ after making application 
and receiving the attention and advice of our office, have thus 
far failed to show up again. Thus during the past year our 
office entertained: 



Applicants possessing $200 or more 141 

Applicants possessing less than $200 31 

Applicants without means (during the last quarter of the year, prior 
to which no exact record was kept of applicants without means) .... 30 

202 
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In the foregoing 202 cases no final action was taken ; in many 
cases farms were looked up and recommended to the applicants, 
and in all cases the applicants were thoroughly advised. 

In addition to the foregoing cases, numbering 202, which may 
be styled as still pending (although of course we cannot tell how 
many of the applicants' will come around again for final action), 
we finally investigated and rejected ninety-three (93) cases, of 
which twenty-one (21) cases were rejected on the basis of corre- 
spondence or after one or more interviews with the applicants 
at the office, and seventy-two (72) were rejected after special 
outside investigation. 

In addition, we investigated and recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee seven (7) cases which were rejected by the Com- 
mittee, and one case, which after having been approved by the 
Committee, was afterward rescinded. Thus, after including 117 
applications granted by the Committee during the year, it is 
shown that we had before us during the year the following total 
number of applications: 



Still pending 203 

Investigated and rejected by the office 93 

Investigated and recommended to, but rejected by the Committee 7 

Rescinded 1 

Granted 117 

Total 420 



We are gratified .to note also that lately a number of would- 
be farm purchasers, not intending to ask this Society for any 
loan, have come to the office or have written us for advice in 
the purchase of farms. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the statement that our work 
is cumulative. In nearly every one of our Eastern farm-loan 
cases now on our books, we have made one or more personal 
investigations during the past year. 

In Canada also we have had a personal investigation made of 
the conditions and progress of each of our debtors. We have also 
made during the year a thorough canvass of the conditions of the 
Jewish settlement in the Devil's Lake, N. D., region, and after 
deciding to wait for the outcome of this year's crop, and finding 
that it has been much below the average, a preliminary decision 
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has been reached to grant relief by taking up the junior liens 
bearing a high rate of interest, after a further and final investi- 
gation, which is about to be made in each case. 

In a large number of the farm loans granted during the year, 
the legal papers were drawn at our office, thus saving the appli- 
cants not only considerable expense, but also the delay which 
would be necessarily occasioned by entrusting the task to lawyers 
not familiar with the peculiarities of the work and of the people, 
or to lawyers who, although fully competent to deal with the 
complicated subject, could or would not give it the attention 
required. No charge of any kind was made in such cases to the 
applicants except the cost of recording the papers. Owing to 
this part of our work the loans have been much more speedily 
closed up than in former years. 

The question of fire insurance is very bothersome, owing espe- 
cially to the fact that our mortgages are mostly second mortgages, 
and to the further fact that our people live in what are called 
unprotected districts. By persistent effort we may state that fire 
insurance to a moderate amount has been effected in a large 
majority of our cases, and the premiums have been collected 
(sometimes with difficulty). 

It is gratifying to state that practically no fires have occurred 
during the year on the property of our debtors ; the losses occur- 
ring during the year being confined to two cases, in which only 
the barn was destroyed, and the total fire losses during the year 
aggregating less than 1/15 of 1 per cent, of the fire insurance 
actually in force. This record, if continued, will no doubt be 
helpful in maintaining the good feeling of the insurance com- 
panies and reducing insurance rates, which even in the East range 
from ^ per cent, to 1>^ per cent, per year. 

In concluding this part of the annual report, it may be proper 
to state that our farm-loan work, as at present constituted, is of 
necessity quite limited, and that the amount of work done and 
which will probably be done in the near future, judging from the 
number and kind of applications lately made, is as large as can 
reasonably be expected, and larger than was expected to be done 
two or three years ago. 

In the first place, the work is justly limited by the principle 
established by this Society from its beginning, and firmly adhered 
to, to look for quantity only insofar as consistent with quality, 
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to assist only applicants who can reasonably be expected to 
become permanent and successful farmers, to reject applications 
where the applicant has not sufficient means, and to reject as well, 
those who have sufficient means to get along without our assist- 
ance, thus practically confining our activity to those who have 
from about Four Hundred Dollars ($400) to about Twelve Hun- 
dred Dollars ($1,200) capital. 

Our activity i3 further restricted by the fact that we have 
nothing to offer to our applicants except advice in the purchase 
of farms and a loan on practically business principles. 

The work would no doubt be largely extended if this Society 
had lands to sell. Many are the cases in which applicants come 
around with the intention of buying farms from us, and while of 
course, if we had farms for sale, we could not expect to suit all 
the applicants, still our experience has shown beyond question 
that the class of people we are dealing with would, in a much 
larger proportion of the cases, carry out their intention of buying 
a farm, than happens with the course now pursued. Besides, the 
purchase of a tract of lands would be the most natural and prac- 
ticable means of settling farmers in new districts found by us 
to be desirable. 

Our experience further clearly shows that in settling appli- 
cants on our own lands, we could obviate the major part of the 
administrative struggles, delays and expenses necessitated by the 
present system, and could save the applicants not only most of 
their worry in the selection of the farm, but also all the tirne and 
expense connected with travelling around in various localities, 
besides enabling them to obtain farms at what may be called 
wholesale prices, thus enhancing their chances of success and 
reducing our risk. Even by buying small individual farms at a 
moment when we find them offered at a bargain price, we could 
largely increase and benefit our work. 

The idea prevails that a Society of this kind assumes larger 
risks by purchasing farm lands than by confining itself to the 
present system. On this point, I beg to mention that in purchas- 
ing a tract of land sufficient to be cut up into a number of farms, 
it will be comparatively easy to safeguard this Society as regards 
location, quality, title and price of the land. The best of means 
could be employed to make sure in regard to these matters, 
because the expense of employing the best means would be com- 
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paratively light, when averaged among the number of cases 
which could be handled on the one purchase ; while, on the other 
hand, with the present system it is necessary for our office to go 
through the whole proceedings in every individual case, and in 
many a small individual case to go through all the proceedings 
to a degree more intense and under much more difficult circum- 
stances than would be the case in the large transaction, where we 
would select our own field of action. 

It is impossible for a Society like ours to have investigators 
familiar with the various localities in which they may be called 
upon to make examinations, unless they spent an impossible 
amount of time in every different locality, and therefore, with this 
system, the risk taken by the Society (figuring up the total risk 
in, say, twenty (20) cases) is considerably larger than the risk 
in a single transaction involving the purchase of a tract of land 
sufficient for twenty (20) families. It is certain that no matter 
whom you may employ to investigate individual farm-loan appli- 
cations, he is to a certain extent depending on the statements of 
the applicant and the local people with whom the applicant may 
or may not be in conspiracy. 

Considering that this Society relies on the applicant to make 
an investment of Four Hundred or Five Hundred Dollars, a mis- 
statement of the purchase price to the extent of Two or Three 
Hundred Dollars, which in many of the cases cannot possibly be 
detected by the investigator or anybody else if the property be 
worth approximately the amount, would mean that the Society 
is substantially deceived, and the investigator, together with the 
Manager, being conscious of that fact and of their responsibility, 
have to spend a disproportionate amount of time in investigation, 
and must put the bona fide applicant under an investigation, 
which is both disagreeable and unjust to him, and is very often 
resented in view of the fact that after all we are not making a 
gift of our money, but insist on its being secured and paid back 
in a business-like manner. 

Taking it altogether, the present system calls for too much 
investigating and sifting ; and after all the investigating and sift- 
ing has been done, there still remains the fact that the investi- 
gator has to rely too much on other people's statements, the 
General Manager too much on the investigator's statements and 
the Directors too much on the statements of both of them, no 
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matter how much care in the preparation of the reports and in 
their perusal may be expended. 

I say this advisedly and I am not afraid to say it, because I am 
convinced that during the last three years no bad loan has been 
made by this Society, unless it was made with the understanding" 
of its being an experiment or charity loan, but the result has been 
accomplished with a disproportionate amount of strain, in- 
herent in the system if your employees are conscientious, and 
the expansion of the work is hindered on all sides. 

All of this from a business standpoint compares unfavorably 
with what could be done if this Society handled its own lands, 
without, of course, giving up the work which is now being done. 

Another point should be mentioned : The work of this Society 
is being done with funds created by the munificent gift of a bene- 
factor of humanity, who has neither had a precursor nor a fol- 
lower thus far ; the funds are necessarily limited ; the work which 
should be done with these funds should be such as to firmly estab- 
lish the proposition that families of small means can be helped 
to establish themselves on farms on a business proposition, or, to 
express it more definitely, on a plan which not only provides for 
the return of the investment, but also of interest and all admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Industrial Loans. 

The following Industrial Loans were made during the year 
1903: 



Number. Address. Amount Advanced. 

488 Norma, N. J. $90.00 

524 Brotmanville, N. J. 60.00 

541 Carmel, N. J. 500.00 

615 Brotmanville, N. J. 1,000.00 



$1,650.00 

In addition there was advanced from time to time by way of 
discounting bills of one of our manufacturers in the Colonies 
$19,101.66 (the balance unpaid on this account did not exceed 
$8,000.00 at any time, and only a balance of $2,278.43 remains 
unpaid on December 31, 1903, which is well secured). 
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Home Building Loans. 



The following Home Building Loans were made and com- 
pleted during the year 1903 out of The J. A. & I. A. S. Funds: 



Amount to 

be Advanced. Total. 







Amount 


Residence. 


No. 


Advanced, 


Brotmanville, N. J. 


3 


$1,204.00 


Carmel, N. J. 


11 


2,300.00 


Rosenhayn, N. J. 


5 


75.00 


Woodbine, N. J. 


18 


3,000.00 


Woodruff, N. J. 


1 


850.00 




38 


$7,429.00 



$1,204.00 

2,300.00 

$850.00 925.00 
8,640.00 11,640.00 
850.00 

$9,490.00 $16,919.00 



Our Balance Sheet shows $7,782.75 as disbursed for Home 
Building Loans, which is explained as follows: 

Advanced on New Home Building Loans granted in 1903, as 
above $7,429.00 

Advanced on Home Building Loan at Colchester, Conn., granted in 

1902 for $250, but increased in 1903 to $350 350.00 

Advanced on Home Building Loan for fire insurance premium, 
which has been repaid 3.75 



$7,782.75 



Comparative Statement. 

Showing total number and amounts of Home Building Loans 
granted, including only cases where loan was granted to the 
actual occupant of the home : 

Year 1900 1901 1902 1903 

' Cases 13 4 2 38 

Amount $5,975.00 $1,375.00 $350.00 $16,919.00 

Collections on Home Building Loans are made on business 
principles, and no arrearages of principal or interest to speak of 
have accrued within the last two years. 
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II. COLLECTIONS. 

In taking up the subject of collections, we are passing from 
quantity to quality of the work. A full statement and analysis 
of collections is necessary to show: 

First. Whether good judgment has been used in the making 
of the loans. 

Second. The material progress made by the debtors. 

Third. The educational work perforrned in teaching our clien- 
tele consciousness of their obligations and the propriety of meet- 
ing them in somewhat of a businesslike manner and spirit. 

It must be remembered that practically all of these debtors 
have just emerged from the Eastern European or New York 
Ghettos, and from circumstances which may be properly classed 
as poverty. They come to us for assistance, having in their minds 
a conception of the great name of the Baron de Hirsch, which is 
just about diametrically opposed to the ideas which we hold of 
the relations that should exist between this Society and them. 

With the number of cases now on this Society's books, an edu- 
cational work is being performed every year and every day in the 
year which both in the extent of the work and in the extent of its 
moral results 'should be compared with other educational institu- 
tions. To go at length into this subject would be impossible 
within the confines of this report ; we shall state only that not one 
dollar of the amounts stated in the following pages as collected 
during the year 1903 on farm loans has been collected by fore- 
closure or other judicial proceedings. 

Foreclosure proceedings have been resorted to only in extreme 
cases ; and only in one case the occupant of a farm was dispos- 
sessed since the organization of this Society. 

1. J. A. & I. A. S. Farm Loans. 

Number of Farm Loans made from 1900 to 1903, inclusive (after 
eliminating those that have been or are about to be rescinded) ..... 283 



Not yet completed 18 

Nothing due 20 

Consolidated 8 

Foreclosed 1 

Paid up altogether prior to January 1, 1903 6 . . 52 

Balance to be reported on . 231 
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which are divided into the following groups : 



a. Eastern Loans (including one in Oklahoma and one in 

Alabama on which nothing is yet due 131 

b. Western Loans (all of which except one were made 

through or assigned from The Jewish Agriculturists' 
Aid Society of America) 18 

c. Woodbine Roumanian Farmers 13 

d. Canadian Loans .... 27 

e. North Dakota (Government Homestead) Loans 35 

/. Connecticut Loans lately transferred from B. D. H. Fund, 7 

231 



a. Collections on Eastern Loans. 



Number of loans to be reported on as above stated. 






, 131 


Of which : 












1903. 


1902. 






Per Cent. Per Cent. 




13 


9.92 


4.55 




33 


25.19 


20.45 


Paid Interest up to date (no Installments due) 


47 


35.88 


39.77 


Paid Interest up to date, but in arrears with Install- 










24 


18.32 


19.32 




4 


3.06 


5.68 




9 


6.87 


9.09 


In arrears with Installments (bearing no Interest) 


1 


0.76 


1.14 




131 


100.00 


100.00 


Unpaid Interest outstanding on loans included in this 










$133.51 




Interest charged during 1903 on above 131 loans. . 




1,605.46 





$1,738.97 

Interest collected during 1903 $1,575.67 

Charged off on Morais Mortgage, entered 

on our books by error 10.00 

Charged off on No. 345, foreclosed 22.50 



$1,608.17 

Interest outstanding January 1, 1904 130.00 

$1,738.97 

It will therefore be seen that we collected during the year 1903 
the full total amount of interest charged on this group of loans 
during the year. 

The collections on account of principal also are shown to be 
much improved, and must be termed satisfactory without further 
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comment, when it is kept in mind, as was stated at length in last 
year's report, that in a number of the earlier cases it would not 
be fair to expect or enforce the payment of the principal on the 
original terms. 

Principal collected during 1903 amounts to $7,006.17 

Installments due and unpaid January 1, 1903 $1,741.11 

Installments due and unpaid January 1, 1904 1,976.27 

which shows that nearly all the installments charged during the 
year, notwithstanding the drawbacks mentioned, were collected. 

Total amount of principal outstanding January 1, 1904 $56,255.31 



b. Western Loans. 

For collections of these loans we are mainly (that is to say 
outside of letter-writing) dependent on the efforts of The Jew- 
ish Agriculturists' Aid Society of Chicago, and it is perhaps pre- 
mature to judge results in these cases, as probably a large part 
of the Western crops have not yet been marketed. 

Number of loans to be reported on as above stated 18 

Paid up entirely during year 1903 1 

Paid up to date. Interest and Installments 

Paid Interest up to date (no Installments due) 1 

Paid Interest up to date, but in arrears with Installments 3 

In arrears with Interest 2 

In arrears with Interest and Installments 11 

— 18 

Jan. 1, 1908. Jan. 1, 1904. 

Interest past due and unpaid. (In most of these cases 

no Interest or Installment fell due until 1903) $6.08 $342.97 

Interest charged during 1903 467.58 



$473.66 

Interest collected during 1903 $122.69 

Interest charged off by consolidation 8.00 



$473.66 

Principal collected during 1903 (including one loan 
of $950 paid in full) $1,150 

Jan. 1, 1008. Jan. 1, 1904. 

Installments of principal past due and unpaid $580.23 $1,853.88 

Total amount of principal outstanding Jan. 1, 1904... $11,845.40 
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c. Woodbine Roumanian Farmers. 

Number of loans to be reported on, as above stated 13 

As already stated in last year's report seven (7) of the ten 
(10) Roumanian farmers at Woodbine have left, and their 

accounts have been charged to loss 7 

To each of the remaining three (3) we granted this year a 
small additional loan, thus making the number of these 

loans now on our books 6 

— 13 

The total amount of principal outstanding on these six (6) loans 
on January 1, 1904, is $1,273.32 



These remaining three (3) farmers are able to support them- 
selves, but have not yet made any payments whatsoever on either 
principal or interest. I believe that the best results in these three 
(3) cases will be obtained by cutting off all further assistance. 



d, Canadian Loans. 



Number of loans to be reported on, as above stated 27 

Paid up entirely during 1903 4 

Paid Interest up to date (no Installment due) 1 

Paid up to date. Interest and Installments 2 

Paid Interest up to date but in arrears with Installment 1 

In arrears with Interest 1 

In arrears with Interest and Installments 18 

— 27 

During 1002. During 1008. 

Interest collected $346.02 $442.62 

Principal collected 108.00 2,826.88 



Jan. 1, 1008. Jan. 1, 1004. 

Interest past due and unpaid $418.38 $516.88 

Installments of principal past due and unpaid 1,347.00 1,753.84 



Total amount of principal outstanding January 1, 1904 $11,572.84 



It is to be remarked that last year's crops in that region suf- 
fered greatly from frost and that the crops for the current year, 
which were excellent, have not yet been marketed. 

After personal canvass of this district we feel confident that 
practically all of these people will pay, or be made to pay, all 
arrearages of principal and interest during the coming Spring. 
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The mortgages held by this Society can now be termed gilt- 
edg«d, owing to the steady immigration to that country, which 
has brought about a large increase of land values. 

These Canadian farmers are now all in prosperous circum- 
stances, and they owe their prosperity largely to the fact that this 
Society made these loans at a time when they were on the ragged 
edge. 

e. North Dakota Government Homestead Settlers. 

Number of loans to be reported on, as above stated 36 

of which this Society made eleven (11) to eight (8) 

cases, aggregating $5,691.12 

Made through or taken over from The Jewish Agricultur- 
ists* Aid Society of America, twenty-four (24) loans to 
fourteen (14) cases, aggregating $11,393.95 

No re-payments to speak of have been made on any of these 
loans, the amounts credited having practically all been received 
by withholding disbursement of balances after failure of enter- 
prise was shown. 

Total amount of principal outstanding January 1, 1904 $16,226.26 

Of the eight (8) families sent by us from New York to North 
Dakota, seven (7) have abandoned their claims. 

The loans made to them had been secured by chattel mort- 
gages, as well as could be done, and their chattels, after they had 
left, were taken by foreclosure proceedings, on which we have 
not yet received the final report and statements of our attorney. 
It may be estimated, however, that about Two Hundred Dollars 
($200) per case will be realized. 

Some of the cases that came to us through the Chicago Society 
may turn out better, as some of those families have already 
passed through a winter in North Dakota. It cannot be stated 
that they passed through the winter successfully because they 
only did so with considerable and continued assistance. 

The reasons for the failures may be briefly stated as follows : 

First. Practically total failure of crops, and the information 
imparted to these people by neighbors that the crops for the 
previous year had not been much better. 
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Second. Severe climate and lonesomeness, owing to the great 
distance from railroad stations and settlements. 

Third. Poor living accommodations, caused by extremely 
high cost of lumber, water wells, stock, implements and neces- 
saries of life. 

Fourth. The lack of credit at the stores, owing to the fact 
that their chattels were mortgaged to this Society, and their 
knowledge that they could not obtaiu from this Society enough 
money to carry them until the time of another uncertain crop, 
without depending on their own efforts, which would have meant 
hard physical labor in hiring themselves out to others. 

In other words, and stating the case still more briefly, these 
North Dakota Government Homestead enterprises can only be 
successful if, in addition to a capital of at least from Twelve Hun- 
dred ($1,200) to Fifteen Hundred ($1,500) (and more if the 
families have no working members in addition to the father), the 
settlers are endowed with physical, mental and moral qualifica- 
tions of such a high order as they can only in rare cases be 
expected to possess. This work should only be undertaken with 
strong families who are tried and acclimated. From both points 
of view — that of the applicant and our own — this work does not 
look alluring to us since we know that, with Five Hundred Dol- 
lars ($500) in addition to a small payment on the purchase price 
of land, and just average physical, mental and moral qualifica- 
tions, our applicants are sure to be at least moderately success- 
ful if purchasing a farm in Eastern Sections with our assistance, 
while we are fairly sure that our investment will come back with 
interest. 

/. Baron de Hirsch Mortgages. 

The seven (7) loans lately assigned to this Society from the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund are fairly well secured, and while it is 
too early to report regarding collections in these cases, we having 
only lately acquired them, it is safe to state that within the com- 
ing year practically all arrearages of installments and interest 
will be collected. 

Total amount of principal outstanding January 1, 1904 $1,817.31 
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2. Individual Farm Loan Fund Loans. 

These loans, nearly all in Connecticut, were made by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund prior to organization of this Society. 





Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1, 




1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 




88 


82 


81 


72 


Amount of Loans outstanding. 


^6,790.26 


$34,166.33 


$32,393.40 


$32,048.20 


Interest past, due and unpaid. . 


565.68 


765.61 


506.15 


408.59 


In arrears with Interest (cases), 


35 


30 


30(27) 


17(15) 






During 


During 


During 






1901. 


1902. 


1903. 






. .$1,690.26 


$1,527.40 


$1,309.33 






, 1,683.38 


1,468.46 


1,365.04 








318.40 


45.75 






671.43 


1,246.65 


3,984.16 


Number of loans reported as o 


utstanding 


January 1, 


1903 


81 


Paid in full during year.. 








, 10 


Foreclosed ^No. 49^ 








1 


— 11 



70 

Added by consolidation of Consolidated Connecticut Individual Fund 
with Individual Farm Loan Fund 2 

Balance outstanding January 1, 1904 72 



,The fact that, notwithstanding the large amount collected on 
account of the principal during the year 1903, and consequent 
reduction of loans, there is almost as much capital outstanding 
as there was on January 1, 1903, was caused by the consolida- 
tion of the Consolidated Connecticut Industries' Fund with the 
Individual Farm Loan Fund, and by the necessity of investing 
$3,035.41 in the purchase of the first mortgage in three (3) cases 
(Nos. 7, 39 and 54) where we had second mortgages. In these 
cases, which were the only cases requiring foreclosure during the 
year, we shall undoubtedly realize most, if not the full amount, 
of our second mortgages, besides the amount paid for the first 
mortgages. 
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These investments for purchase of the first mortgages, hav- 
ing been made onlylately,have of course not been interest-bearing 
during the present year, and it may therefore be seen that, not- 
withstanding the large reduction in interest-bearing capital, and 
notwithstanding the reduction of interest rate from 5 per cent, 
to 4 per cent, on practically all the outstanding capital, which 
reduction went into force at the end of 1902, we have collected 
almost as much interest during the current year as we did during 
1902, although already in that year the result was justly termed 
highly satisfactory. 

We have during the year 1903 actually collected in cash more 
interest than was charged during the year on the whole capital 
outstanding, and have achieved this result practically without 
charging off any interest or principal. 

Of the seventeen (17) debtors mentioned as being in arrears 
with interest, two (2) belong to the Illinois Farmers' transac- 
tion, which was reorganized last year into three (3) cases, one 
being that of a farmer, and the other two (2) being residents of 
Chicago, who will probably have to be eliminated from our 
work ; although our security is considered good. 

The remaining fifteen (15) loans in which interest is past due 
and unpaid are owing from fourteen (14) different parties, of 
whom eight (8) have paid part of their interest during the year, 
so that only six (6) cases remain in which no interest has been 
paid; two (2) of these are in process of foreclosure, and in the 
remaining four (4) cases we have decided for various good and 
sufficient reasons to forbear for a while. 
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3. South Jersey Colonies' Fund Loans. 

These loans, all in the South Jersey Colonies, were made by 

the Baron de Hirsch Fund prior to the organization of this So- 
ciety. 

Year Year Year Year 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1905. 

Loans carried at beginning of year 110 110 104r 97 

New Loans made during year ... 1 

Total to be reported on 110 110 105 97 

Paid up altogether 2 4 3 

Paid up to date (including interest and 
installment due Jan. 1 next) 11 7 2 

Paid up to date (excluding interest and 
installment due Jan. 1 next) 18 25 27 14 

Paid interest up to date, but in arrears 
with installment 22 25 29 30 

In arrears with interest 6 2 3 3 

In arrears with interest and installment, 49 42 84 42 

Nothing due as yet 4 3 2 4 

Cases in which property was taken and 
mortgage cancelled 4 3 

Reduced to judgment (unsecured in- 
dustrial loan) . . 1 

Charged off as loss .. .. 1 

Eliminated during year 6 8 4 

Loans carried over to next year 110 104 97 93 

Total 110 110 105 97 

• Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Number of loans outstanding.. 110 104 97 93 
Amount of principal outstand- 
ing $50,944.77 $38,010.32 $30,499.69 $28,247.41 

Amount of interest outstand- 
ing r 853.40 752.76 859.76 850.83 

During During During 

1901. 1902. 1903. 

Interest charged $1,232.98 $960.47 

Interest collected $978.05 926.91 745.62 

Interest charged off by journal 

entry 223.78 

Principal collected 2,285.71 5,423.86 1,797.94 
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These collections, as stated in previous annual reports, are not 
in direct charge of this office. 

Considering that the crops in the South Jersey Colonies have 
been quite poor this year on account of unseasonable climatic 
conditions, the result of the collections compares favorably with 
that of past years ; reference is here made to what has been stated 
in regard to collections on this fund in last year's report, and 
considering what has been done this year, notwithstanding very 
poor crops, it is evident that much better collections should, and 
could, have been made in previous years when crops and prices 
of farm produce were excellent. 

We have devoted considerable time to making special investi- 
gations of families indebted under this group, and in giving the 
attorney who is in charge of these collections specific instruc- 
tions in regard to these cases. 

We believe it is time that these collections should be made 
direct from this office, and the attorney in charge thereof will, 
no doubt, be glad to have us do so, being now satisfied, we 
believe, that work of this kind, which in reality is educational 
work, does not properly come within the province of a law office. 

Recapitulation Covering All Farm Loans 

Of The J. A. & I. A. S. and including the Individual Farm Loan Fund, 
and the South Jersey Colonies' Fund Loans. 



1902. 1908. 

Total Principal collected $10,679.75 $17,442.31 

Total Interest collected 3,863.23 4,266.81 

Amount of Principal outstanding .' 131,752.98 159,457.08 

Amount of Interest outstanding 2,077.08 2,776.89 
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REPORT OF DAVID M. BRESSLER, MANAGER INDUSTRIAL 
REMOVAL OFFICE. 

Removal Work. 

Removals to various States from January 1st, 1903, to January 1st, 1904. 

R.C. J.A.&I.A.S. Totals. 

New England States — 

Maine 9 ... 9 

Connecticut 68 71 139 

Massachusetts 21 101 122 

Rhode Island 112 

99 173 272 

Middle Atlantic States— 

New York 105 135 240 

New Jersey 9 103 112 

Pennsylvania 175 171 346 

Maryland 8 5 13 

Virginia 11 11 

West Virginia 6 16 22 

303 441 744 

Southern States (Eastern Section) — 

North Carolina 6 1 7 

Tennessee 14 31 45 

Alabama 13 34 47 

Georgia 15 30 45 

Florida 12 26 38 

Mississippi 8 9 17 

68 131 199 

Southern Group (Western Section) — 

Arkansas 8 1 9 

Louisiana 35 34 69 

Indian Territory 2 1 3 

Oklahoma 1 1 

Texas 62 59 121 

107 96 203 
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Central States (Eastern Section) — 



Ohio 314 412 726 

Illinois 156 256 412 

Indiana 42 141 183 

Wisconsin 282 200 482 

Michigan 92 70 162 

Kentucky 11 22 33 

897 1,101 1,998 

Central States (Western Section) — 

Minnesota 56 91 147 

North Dakota 14 19 33 

South Dakota 1 1 

Nebraska 195 131 326 

Iowa 46 67 113 

Missouri 398 367 765 

Kansas 11 28 39 

720 704 1,484 

Southwestern Group — 

Arizona 1 ... 1 

Colorado 26 188 214 

California 39 221 260 

Utah 1 ... 1 

67 409 476 

Northwestern Group — 

Idaho 1 ... 1 

Montana 11 11 

Oregon .• 9 10 19 

Washington 9 9 

10 30 40 

Canada — 

Glace Bay 20 ... 20 

Montreal 24 57 81 

Ottawa 1 6 7 

Oxbow Assa 1 ... 1 

Toronto 10 16 26 

Quebec 8 1 9 

Winnipeg 8 15 23 

Wapella 2 ... 2 

74 95 169 
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Persons Sent to the South Jersey Colonies Through the Industrial 



Removal Office. 

Cities. Persons. 

South Jersey Colonies (Around Vindand) 47 

Woodbine, N. J 20 

67 

(Included in total for New Jersey.) 

Totals. 

New England States 272 

Middle Atlantic States 744 

Southern States (Eastern Section) 199 

Southern Group (Western Section) 203 

Central States (Eastern Section) 1,998 

Central States (Western Section) 1,424 

Southwestern Group 476 

Northwestern Group 40 

Canada 109 

Total 5,525 
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Removals from Philadelphia from January 1, 1903, to January 1, 1904, 
39 Cases^ Consisting of 130 Persons. 
Nationalities. 

Austrians 3 

Roumanians 6 

Russians 30 

Total 39 

Occupations. 

Bakers 3 

Barber 1 

Blacksmiths 4 

Cabinetmaker 1 

Carpenters ; 5 

Clerk 1 

Laborers 15 

Operators 4 

Printer 1 

Shoemaker 1 

Teacher 1 

Tinsmith 1 • 

Woodturner 1 

Total 39 



States. 



California ; 6 

Colorado 

Illinois 1 

Indiana 7 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

North Dakota 

Ohio 17 

Pennsylvania 2 



R.C. J.A.&I.A.S. 



— 33 



9 

5 

5 
7 
40 
14 
17 



— 97 



Fam. 

Went with heads of families ^ lis 

Went after head was removed 10 S 



Totals. 

6 

9 

6 

7 

5 

7 
40 
14 
34 

2 

— 130 

Persons. 
110 



Married men with families in United States or Europe 7 

Unmarried 13 

130 



States-^ 
Illinois. 
Iowa 
Nebraska. 



Removals from Chicago. 
Total number of persons 71 



1 
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Year 1903. 



Classification of 2,904 cases removed by tiie New York Office 
according to trades and nativity, the other 406 cases being reunion 
cases of families or other dependents forwarded to join rela- 
tives. 



Trades. 



Bakers 56 

Barbers 20 

Blacksmiths 41 

Bookbinders 12 

Butchers 53 

Boxmaker 1 

Bricklayers * 15 

Brushmakers 5 

Cabinetmakers 45 

Candlemaker 1 

Carpenters 189 

Cigarmakers 34 

Cigarettemakers 11 

Clerks 73 

Cook 1 

Coopers 15 

Druggist 1 

Drivers 30 

Engineer 1 

Electricians 7 

Farmers 46 

Furriers 25 

Glaziers 6 

Hamessmakers 18 

Iron, Brass and Copper 

Workers 71 

Laborers 687 

Locksmiths 87 

Machinists 56 

Masons 15 

Operators , 240 

Painters and Paperhangers. .. 147 

Peddlers 80 

Photographer 1 



Trades. 

Plumbers 17 

Porter 1 

Printers 9 

Pressers 87 

Shoemakers 106 

Shirtmakers 7 

Tailors 305 

Tanners 51 

Teachers 9 

Tinsmiths 96 

Trunkmakers 25 

Upholsterers 36 

Waiters 7 

Watchmakers 19 

Weavers 20 

Wood Turners 9 

Wood Carvers 10 



Total 2,904 

Nationality. 

Americans 12 

Austrians 451 

English 10 

French 1 

Germans 31 

Hungarians 325 

Roumanians 777 

Russians 1,281 

Turkish 13 

Dutch 3 



Total 2,904 
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The 5,525 persons removed by the Industrial Removal Office 
from January 1, 1903, to January 1, 1904, were composed as 
follows : 



For Acct. For Acct. 

J. A. & I. A. S. Rem. Com. 

Families removed with head 

of family 236 109 

Families removed after r Y 827 
head formerly re- 
moved 249 J 97 



Grand 
Total 
Persons. 



2,896 



Married men whose fami- 
lies are in United 
States 244 

Married men whose fami- 
lies are in Europe 267 

Unmarried men 679 

Total persons removed. 3,159 



74 

716 
749 

2,366 



318 

983 
1,328 

5,52« 



Comparative Table. 

1902 1903 

Persons. Per Cent. Persons. Per Cent 

Persons included under 

families 1,361 42.4 2,896 52.5 

Persons included under 

married, with families 

in United States or 

abroad 794 24.8 1,301 23.5 

Unmarried men 1,053 32.8 1,328 24.0 



3,208 100. 5,525 100. 



Statement 

Showing Removals by Months in 1902 and 1903. 





J. A.& 






J. A.& 








I. A. S. 


Roum. 




I. A. S. 


Rem. 






Acct. 


Acct 


Totals. 


Acct. 


Acct. 


Totals 






1902 






1903 






185 


29 


214 


360 


22 


382 




137 


11 


148 


343 


16 


359 




155 


3 


158 


486 


24 


510 




112 


8 


120 


174 


209 


383 
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May 243 12 255 257 244 501 

June 311 39 350 225 361 586 

July 308 65 373 336 355 691 

AMgust 292 19 311 319 342 661 

September 239 26 265 165 211 376 

October 263 10 273 181 144 325 

November 326 29 355 186 246 432 

December 367 19 386 127 192 319 



Totals 2,938 270 3,208 3,159 2,366 5,525 

Persons Per Cent. 

Total of both accounts for 1901 1,830 = 17.4 

Total of both accounts for 1902 3,208 = 30.3 

Total of both accounts for 1903 6,525 = 52.3 



Grand total sent out by Removal Office 10,563 100. 



•Result of Work Done by the Industrial Removal Office from 
November 1, 1902, to November 1, 1903. 



Covering 3,347 cases, consisting of 5,521 persons, and comparisons, with 
results for the same period of 1902, stated in last year's report 



Satisfactory. 


Cases. 


1903. 


1902. 


Persons. 


1903. 


1902. 


1901. 






% 


% 




% 


% 


% 






82.9 


71.8 


4,865 


88.2 


80.2 


65.3 






3.8 


8.7 


138 


2.5 


6.2 


5.5 






3.6 


7.8 


128 


2.3 


5.4 


5.8 




38 


1.1 


1.0 


52 


.9 


.7 


1.2 




3,060 


91.4 


89.3 


5,183 


93.9 


92.5 


77.8 


Unsatisfactory. 
















Still there 


33 


1.0 


1.1 


46 


.8 


.8 


1.4 






2.3 


3.0 


84 


1.5 


2.1 


3.3 




... 121 


3.6 


3.6 


135 


2.4 


2.5 


4.7 




33 


1.0 


1.0 


42 


.8 


.7 


6.1 



Not heard from in answer to 
inquiry sheets, although 
ten of these are accounted 
for by return postal cards 
as arrived at places of des- 
tination. 



Grand totals 3,347 100. 100. 5,525 100. 100. 100. 



263 7.9 8.7 307 5.5 6.1 15.5 



>- 24 .7 2.0 35 .6 1.4 6.7 

J 
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Of the unsatisfactory 263 cases — 

Per 
Cent. 

There were, unmarried 122 46.4 

There were, married 141 53.6 

263 100. 



Resume of Work Done in Cities Where Agencies Were Established. 









1903. 


1902. 




Fam. 


Cases. 


Persons. 


Persons. 






323 


398 


166 




7 


120 


139 


40 




. 20 


123 


202 


98 




, . 28 


313 


396 


79 






188 


291 


92 




. 13 


90 


142 


32 




. 46 


414 


539 


142 




170 


1,571 


2,107 


649 








As Above. 


Total families sent during 1903 . . . 




345 


170 


= 49.25% 






. 3,310 


1,571 


= 47.5 % 


Total persons sent during 1903 . . . 




. 5,525 


2,107 


— 38.2 % 



Industrial Removal Office Resume 
For 1903. 







Per 




Per 




Cases. 


Cent. 


Persons. 


Cent. 


Went on Travellers Orders "... 


146 


4.4 


223 


4.0 




1,613 


49.0 


1,881 


34.1 


Went to join husbands previously sent 












120 


3.6 


373 


7.1 




1,879 


57.0 


2,477 


45.2 




1,295 


39.0 


2,616 


47.0 


Recommended by United Hebrew 












136 


4.0 


432 


7.8 



Totals 3,310 100. 5,525 100. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 
(December 31, 1903.) 

Resources Liabilities 

Cash $43,521.65 

Accounts Receivable on Mortgage Ledger *202,955.70 

Rent Accounts 14.00 

Accounts Receivable (3) on General Ledger 1,894.31 

Real Property for Acct. of The J. A. & I. A. S.. . . 18,166.53 
Personal Property for Acct. of The J. A. & I. A. S. 15,805.82 
Real Property for Acct. of Con. Conn. Ind. Fund. . 3,783.33 

Real Property for Acct. of S. J. C. Fund 14,255.68 

Personal Property for Acct. of S. J. C. Fund 1,498.91 

For Acct. The J. A. & I. A. S. — Investments : 

Farm Loans $99,161.44 

Home Building Loans 10,059.42 

Industrial Loans 23,328.51 

Mechanics* Loans 6,000.00 

Charity Loans 250.00 

Real Property 18,166.53 

Personal Property 15,805.82 

Accounts Receivable 1,894.31 

Interest (due and unpaid) 1,536.30 

Rent Accounts 14.00 

Total Investments $176,216.33 

Balance Uninvested 1 36,501.21 

For account J. C. A. Paris — 

Canadian Fund Uninvested 1,750.00 

For account Removal Committee, New York — 

Balance Uninvested 1,886.85 

For account Consolidated Conn. Ind. Fund — 

Investments 36,240.12 

Balance Uninvested 1,311.16 

For account South Jersey Colonies' Fund — 

Investments 44,852.83 

Balance Uninvested 2,072.43 

For account Baron De Hirsch Fund — 

Mortgages taken for collection with Interest. 1,065.00 

$301,895.93 $301,895.93 

(*) Of this amount, mortgages amounting in the aggregate to $10,682.17 are in process 
of foreclosure. 

(t) Against the amount of $86,501.21 shown to be on hand uninvested at the end of 
the year, the following appropriations and contractual obligations are out- 
standing: 

Woodbine Home Building Loans — 1903 Bal- 
ance $9,500.00 

Farm Loans granted but not closed 7,745.00 

Factories in course of construction, S. J. C. 6,500.00 
Claims in Burleigh County, North Dakota.. 3,750.00 

$27,495.00 , 
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CASH ACCOUNT 

OF 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 

Not including transactions for Special Funds, the status of which is shown 
in the Balance Sheet. 

Disburse- 
Receipts ments 
Jan. 1, 1903— Balance on hand $66,799.50 

Receipts. 
Year 1903— 

Foundation Money — Baron de Hirsch Fund. $67,500.00 

J. C. A 80,000.00 

Collections account Principal — Farm Loans . . . 11,660,21 

Collections account Principal — Home Bldg. L. . 617.37 

Collections account Real Property (Rents)... 486.20 

Collections account Real Property (Sales) 184.42 

Collections account Personal Property (Sales 

Old Machinery) 207.00 

Collections account Interest on Investments. .. 3,101.39 

Collections account Interest on Bank Deposits. 915.32 

Collections account Overpayment Sundries... .05 
Collections account, Accounts Receivable (Af- 
ter Deducting All Disbursements on These 

Accounts) 225.89 

Disbursements. 
Year 1903— 

By Investments account Farm Loans $45,305.44 

By Investments account . Home 

Building Loans 6,697.75 

By Investments account Industrial 
Loans (After Deducting 

Amounts Collected) 1,972.40 

By Investments account Charity 

Loans 175.00 

By Investments account Real Prop- 
erty (Mainly Factory Buildings 

and Educational Halls) 9,405.82 

By Investments account Personal 
Property (Machinery for Fac- 
tories and Furniture for Halls) 1,987.73 

By Investments account Accrued 
Interest on Mortgages Pur- 
chased 64.61 



Total Investments 1903. 



$65,608.75 
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Brought forward, $65,608.75 

By Salaries, Office, Legal Exp $17,046.63 

By Traveling Expenses 2,392.84 

By Removal Office, Salaries and 

Expenses 13,786.61 

By Transportation, Ind. Rem. Office 45,033.19 
By Special Contribution Removal 

Committee 28,000.00 

By Sundries, S. J. C. Mfrs 2,934.79 

By Woodbine Industries 17,309.94 

By S. J. C. Improvement Expenses 3,083.39 

Total Expenditures 1903 $129,587.39 

Dec. 31, 1903. Balance (carried down) 36,501.21 



$231,697.35 $231,697.35 



Dec. 31, 1903. By Balance Unexpended (brought down) $36,601.21 



To Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Esq., President, and Gentlemen of the 
Board of Trustees of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society. 

I beg to submit the following report for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1903: 



Balance as per Report December 31st, 1902 $88,056.22 

Total Receipts from December 31st, 1902, to December 

31st, 1903 251,111.09 

Interest on Deposit in National City Bank 970.32 



$340,137.63 

Total Disbursements from December 31st, 

1902, to December 31st, 1903 $297,905.38 

Collection Charges on Out-of-Town (Thecks. . 22.38 

Balance in National City Bank 42,209.87 

$340,137.63 



In addition, I have in my possession a Certificate of Deposit 
with the Astor Place Bank, to the order of this Society, for One 
Thousand Dollars. 

Respectfully submitted, 

[Signed] Eugene Meyer, 
December 31, 1903. Treasurer, 
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Removal Office. 

During the year 1902 the necessity for augmenting the re- 
moval work was presented to Mr. Charles L. Hallgarten, one of 
the Council of the Jewish Colonization Association, and as a re- 
sult of his representations to his associates, that organization in 
the early part of 1903 appointed a Removal Committee, consist- 
ing of Hon. Meyer S. Isaacs and Mr. Nathan Bijur, of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund ; Mr. Leo N. Levi, of the B'nai B'rith ; 
Mr. Eugene S. Benjamin, of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and this 
Society; and Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, of this Society. This 
Committee organized under the name,. The Removal Commit- 
tee, with the election of Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger as Chairman 
and Mr. Eugene S. Benjamin as Secretary. 

Our Society turned over its unexpended and unappropriated 
balance of December 31, 1902, amounting to $28,000, and it has 
received from the Jewish Colonization Association the further 
sum of $30,000. It has also taken over the funds and activities 
of the Roumanian Committee. After careful deliberation as to 
the differentiation of the functions of this Committee and those 
of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society in the mat- 
ter of removals, it was determined that all persons removed after 
having resided in the country for a period of two years, were to 
be sent for account of the J. A. & I. A. S., while those who had 
lived here a shorter time than two years were to be sent for 
account of the Removal Committee. Under this method of the 
5,525 cases removed this year, 2,304 were for account of the 
Removal Committee, 62 for account of the Roumanian Committee 
and 3,159 for account of the J. A. & I. A. S. The work of the 
Removal Committee only began on April 1, 1903, after which 
date the Roumanian Committee was discontinued. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
REMOVAL OFFICE. 











Average 










Cost 




Rem. Com. 


J. A. & I. A. S. 


Totals. 


Per Head. 




.$26,386.32 


$30,371.16 


$56,757.48 


$10.2728 


Maintenance 


8,045.83 


9,125.70 


17,171.53 


3.1079 




9,655.52 


7,483.10 


17,138.62 


3.102 


Office Expense 


4,303.41 


3,112.85 


7,416.26 


1.3423 


Freight and Express 


1,507.81 


4,864.71 


6,372.52 


1.1533 




742.63 


1 088 23 


1 830 86 


.3313 


Telegrams 


330.06 


453.24 


783.30 


.14 


Philadelphia Rem... 


266.45 


30L17 


567.62 


.1027 




2,500.00 




2 500 00 


.4524 


Ellis Island Exper. . 




705.00 


705.00 


.1276 




$53,738.03 


$57,505.16 


$111,243.19 


$20.1323 


Less Contributions 




for Nine Months. 


2,447.46 


2,739.51 


5,186.97 


.9388 




$51,290.57 


$54,765.65 


$106,056.22 


$19.1935 






No. of 


Amt. 


Average 






Persons. 


Expended. 


Cost. 


Roumanian Committee 


62 } 
2,304 f 


$51,290.57 


$21.6781 


J. A. & L A. S 




... 3,159 


54,765.65 


17.3366 






5,525 


$106,056.22 


$19.1935 



Cost of Agencies. 

Milwaukee $4,050.00 

Cincinnati 3,586.35 

Rochester 1,108.72 

Detroit 1,280.60 

St. Louis 2,827.51 

Kansas City 1,815.00 

Omaha 805.00 



$15,473.18 



(January 1, 1904, balance left to our credit in Cincinnati, $788.65.) 
(Not included in statement.) 



Approximate Cost of Unpaid Items. Included Above. 

Rem. Com. J. A. & I. A. S. 

For tickets, about $2,072.^6 $1,200.00 

Maintenance 300.00 150.00 

Salaries, etc., to correspondents 200.00 150.00 

$2,572.86 $1,500.00 

(Removal Committee paid for their approximate share of tickets to the 
J. A. & I. A. S., $2,072.86.) 
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Statistical Table, Showing Average Cost Per Head of Removals, 





1901, 1902 


AND 1903. 










1901. 


1902. 


1903. 




$8.89 


$10.64 


$10.3755 






06 


.86 


3.1079 


Salaries, office expenses, 


telegrams. 


Ellis 










5.09 


3.45 


4,7119 








.30 


.3313 


Freight and express 




. . . .89 


1.32 


1.1533 










.4524 






$15.49 


$16.57 


$20.1323 






.9388 






$15.49 


$16.57 


$19.1935 


Number of persons covered in 1903, 5,525. 





It will be noticed that the per capita cost in the year 1903 was 
$2.62 more than in 1902. This increase is due to the following 
causes : 

Tickets. 

A much larger number of persons were sent to the far Western 
and Pacific Coast States than in former years; as, for instance, 
260 were sent to California in 1903 as against 67 in 1902; 
326 to Nebraska in 1903 as against 105 in 1902 ; 765 to Missouri 
in 1903 as against 300 in 1902; 326 to Minnesota in 1903 as 
against 105 in 1902, and so on. 

Maintenance. 

The increase in this item is principally due to the more liberal 
policy we have pursued during this year in allowing various com- 
munities a certain sum of money with each case sent them. 

Salaries. 

It will be noticed that there was a material increase under this 
heading. It should be remembered that we had to pay the sal- 
aries of the agents in our various agencies for the entire year of 
1903, which was not the case in the year 1901, and only true of 
the last three months of 1902. 

Chicago. 

This item of .45 per capita on account of our expenses in 
maintaining the Chicago Removal Office did not obtain in the pre- 
ceding years. 
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The ranks of our Society have again 
been invaded by death and we mourn 
the loss of the Hon. Meyer S. Isaacs, 
President since its inception of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, and from its 
formation ,a member of the Removal 
Committee. His many works of use- 
fulness made his sudden taking away a 
sad loss to the Avhole community. 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



To the Members of The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society- 

Gentlemen : — As our Society is about closing the fifth year 
of its existence, this seems a useful time to sum up its activi- 
ties. It must be borne in mind that the American tendency 
has been and is now away from the farm and toward the city. 
So true is this that the latest United States census returns 
show that in every section of our country, excepting the 
Northwest, which has until recently been undeveloped, the 
number of farm workers has not kept pace either with the in- 
crease in population or with the number engaged in gainful 
occupations generally, and so far as relates to New England, 
there has been an absolute decrease in the number of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. A marked tendency of such 
nature is naturally felt as well by those among whom our ac- 
tivities lie. Our work has therefore been accomplished not 
alone in the face of the ordinary difficulties with which we 
should have been obliged to contend, but in addition thereto 
it has been necessary to overcome the special difficulty pre- 
sented by this tendency. In view of these facts, we feel that 
we may very well congratulate this Society upon its achieve- 
ments. 

It must be remembered that our work brings us in contact 
with only a fractional part of the total number of Jewish farmr 
ers; many living segregated are not even aware of the exist- 
ence of our Society, many others are in no need of loans from 
us^ and still others are independent of loans from any source. 
Prior to the organization of our Society, the work in which \ye 
are now engaged was to some extent carried on by the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund and the Alliance Land Trust. What was done 
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by them and what has since 1900 been done by us has brought 
us in contact with a total of 1,095 farmers,, numbering 6,196 
souls, and covering 105,747 acres valued at $1,694,960, and with 
chattels to the value of $449,725, making a total of $2,144,685. 
To 532 of these, loans have been made aggregating $267,436.79^ 
of which amount $58,107.05 has been paid back, in addition to 
interest charges amounting to $18,380.97. When it is borne 
in mind that the earlier years of a farmer's settlement are nat- 
urally the hardest for him, we feel that the amount that has 
l)een repaid on account of principal is the best evidence of 
successful work. 

With special pride do we make reference to what has been 
done in New England. Here, where practically a depopulation 
of farm lands was threatened and where deserted and abandon- 
ed farms were giving and are still giving concern to all those 
who are interested in our country's material prosperity, there 
have been placed through the agency of this Society or have 
gone at their own initiative and have subsequently been aided 
by loans from this Society, 334 farmers representing 1,963 
souls and owning 31,388 acres, which almost without exception 
had been abandoned by their former occupants. 

In the State of New York there has been opened up a sec- 
tion of the most healthful portion of the State in Sullivan and 
Ulster counties. In this State we now know of 161 farmers, 
numbering 832 souls and owning 14,029 acres. 

In the State of New Jersey the colonies established some 
eighteen years ago *have so firmly held the settlers that not- 
withstanding the nearness and attractiveness of Philadelphia 
and New York, a removal is comparatively rare and the farm- 
ing population is increasing. There are now 311 farmers, num- 
bering 1,775 souls and owning 9,847 acres. 

In the northwest territories of Canada and in our own north- 
west where the farmer settles upon homestead land and where 
he is subject to drought in the Summer and extreme cold in 
the Winter, his stability is naturally not so great. He has no 
investment in the land to bind him to it and since five years of 
residence are required to secure title, it is not surprising that 
should he meet with exceptional difficulties in the first or second 
year of his residence, he should alter his determination and 
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abandon his homestead. Nevertheless, there are in that sec- 
tion, of persons to whom we have made loans and those with 
whom we have come in contact, 243 farmers, numbering 1,298 
souls and an acreage of 46,605. 

The remainder of our clients are scattered throughout the 
country from Alabama in the Southeast to Texas in the South- 
west and as far North as Canada. 

It is probably quite within the facts to say that over 90 per 
cent, of our clients were formerly dwellers in the Ghetto of 
one of the large cities. An examination of our records shows 
that most of these were engaged in some form of the needle 
industries and their removal into the open has not alone served 
to that extent to lessen the congestion of the cities, but has 
averted from them the liability to disease which their previous 
employment and residence always made imminent, and the 
fact that in some instances sons of our proteges, upon getting 
married, have immediately established themselves as farmers 
in the vicinity of their parents' home, is indicative of a willing- 
ness to remain upon the soil by the second generation. 

These conditions have justified us during the past year in 
somewhat extending the scope and character of our work. We 
have purchased on Long Island a farm of some extent, to 
which more extended reference will be made in this report, 
and we have, through the co-operation of the gentlemen who 
have organized themselves into the Milwaukee Agricultural 
Association, made a similar purchase in the State of Wiscon- 
sin; likewise in co-operation with residents of Tyler, Texas, 
we have established a small settlement in the vicinity of that 
city and under the immediate supervision of those co-operat- 
ing with us there. 

The farm loans made during the year 1904 have considerably 
exceeded those of former years, both in numbers and amount ; 
as will be seen from the General Manager's statistics, 139 loans 
were actually granted, 11 others having been rescinded either 
on account of the failure of the applicants to comply with the 
conditions prescribed by us or because their contemplated pur- 
chases had not been executed. As the total sum of these grants 
is slightly in excess of $55,000, it will be seen that the average 
loan was $400, which equals the average of 1903, but is less 
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than that of the earlier years. From this it must not, however, 
be understood that the actual cost of equipping intending set- 
tlers has been reduced, since about one-sixth of the loans repre- 
sented additional aid granted to previous applicants, usually 
in considerably smaller amounts than the original loans. The 
average amount granted to new applicants is, therefore, virtual- 
ly the same as in previous years and may be said to approxi- 
mate $500 per family. 

There has been a very large increase in the number of new 
farmers and many of these have settled in new districts, espe- 
cially in New York and Massachusetts. Every now and then, 
however, the Committee has been surprised to receive an appli- 
cation from a farmer who has settled quite independently of 
any organized effort on our part and has only accidentally learn- 
ed of the existence of our Society in his time of need. How 
large a number of Russian Jews have settled independently of 
any pecuniary assistance upon farms in the neighborhood of 
smaller cities we are quite unable to estimate, but we think 
that the number must be considerable. There is also a notice- 
able tendency toward the districts within a radius of fifty miles 
of New York City, and here, too, we have hopes of a healthy, 
independent growth of the movement. In spite of the continu- 
ous crowding into the lower East Side, which creates increased 
danger from congestion in this district, there is a steady flow 
toward the outlying portions of the city on the part of the more 
prosperous immigrants of earlier years, and this is also likely 
to increase the tendency toward suburban and finally rural life. 
It is to these causes as well as to the continued success of the 
farmers already established that the growth in our business 
may be ascribed. 

The General Manager reports upwards of 850 applications 
received during the year, and with due allowance for those 
which were not made in good, faith or which represented fam- 
ilies poorly equipped for farming life, there was still a larger 
number than could have been handled by the force at our dis- 
posal a few years since. We are now employing the services 
of three regular investigators in addition to Mr. Louis Kahn, 
who has been able to devote only a portion of his time to the 
territory assigned to him in the northwestern part of the 
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United States by reason of his arduous duties in the northwest 
provinces of Canada, under the immediate direction of the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association. 

In order to safeguard the Society against imposition and 
against possible losses a rather complicated course is taken 
in the case of each application; either the General Manager 
or one of the investigators interrogates the applicant and seeks 
to obtain information concerning his personality, his financial 
circumstances, the size of his family, the age of his children, 
etc. If he is already possessed of a farm the investigator visits 
it personally and makes as full a report as possible upon its fer- 
tility, its commercial value and the encumbrances resting upon 
it. On the other hand, if the applicant has not already selected 
a farm he is given every possible facility and an investigator 
usually accompanies him to promising neighborhoods in order 
to advise him as to the value of the properties offered. If the 
report upon the personality of the applicant and of the farm 
property be favprable it must be endorsed by the General Man- 
ager and then submitted to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, each of whom passes independently upon the merits of 
the case as presented by the investigator. We believe that no 
simpler procedure should be practised by any society engaging 
in work of this character, because it is only by the assumption 
of direct personal responsibility on the part of the Directors 
that many difficult problems of the situation can be properly 
met. In spite of such precautions disappointments are inevit- 
able, as in every benevolent enterprise; but we frequently find 
that failures arise more from the inexperience of the settlers or 
from unavoidable accidents, sickness or climatic conditions 
than from neglect or lack of diligence. 

The General Manager's report shows a gratifying condition 
in the matter of collections, although it may seem at first 
glance that there has been somewhat of an increase in the num- 
ber of cases in which instalments or interest have not been 
paid; as a matter of fact, however, it should be remembered 
that we have not written off losses of previous years and that 
there are contained in the statistics of each succeeding year all 
of the bad debts of preceding accounts. In the payment of 
interest the bulk of the farmers have practically fnlfillorl all of 
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their obligations and there has been a fairly satisfactory repay- 
ment of instalments as they became due. In many cases, how- 
ever, the early repayment of capital is not as advantageous to 
the Society or to the farmer as might appear at first sight, be- 
cause the investment in fertilizers and seeds of the small sums 
that have fallen due so far increases the productive capacity 
of the farm that the enforcement of these payments has seemed 
poor policy to our office. 

Referring now to the outlook in the different sections we 
can state that most of the farmers are progressing very well 
indeed. In Connecticut and in New Jersey the old colonies are 
more than holding their own in numbers, and in the latter lo- 
cality there has been a very marked progress toward better 
conditions. This is in no small measure due to the improved 
industrial aspect, which has brought a very considerable num- 
ber of settlers into the region and has thereby increased the 
market for the farmers. There has also been an increase in th(^ 
number of summer boarders and the Allivine Cannery has also 
been a factor for good in larger degree than heretofore. Ac- 
cording to the report of Mr. Maurice Fels, president of the 
Allivine Company, produce to the amount of $9,743 was bought 
by the factory during the current season, whereof $5,235 came 
from Jewish farmers in the vicinity, while the Company sold 
to these farmers, at minimum cost, seed, manure and artificial 
fertilizers to the amount of $3,112. 

Mr. Fels is conducting an experimental farm on his account 
in the neighborhood of the factory and has been able tp demon- 
strate the value of certain crops, especially of sweet potatoes^ 
for that particular vicinity, so that the farmers who follow his 
lead are much more likely to obtain fair returns than hereto- 
fore. The large amount of attention which Mr. Fels devotes 
to his farm and to the population in its vicinity makes him the 
best judge of the situation, and it is gratifying to note that he 
reports the condition of the farmers as greatly improved : "The 
average farmer is in better economic condition and is more 
contented than he was four years ago. Among the indications 
one can note are the larger deposits and savings in the bank 
and the increase in shipping from Norma Station." It must 
be remembered that the factory does not by any means take 
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the entire output of the region, but is looked upon by the farm- 
ers as an outlet for produce that might be unsalable in the city 
markets. Whenever the prices run above what the Cannery 
can pay they at once ship their goods to the cities. Mr. Fels 
^reports that the factory was run at a slight loss during the pres- 
ent year, but that there has been an improvement in this re- 
spect over past years, and by restricting the operations to only 
those vegetables for which the region is best fitted he hopes to 
be able to put the Cannery on a paying basis by next season. 

Nine home-building loans were made in the South Jersey re- 
gion during the past year and all the habitable houses in the 
entire vicinity are occupied. Two of the houses at Brotman- 
ville were sold to the occupants. 

The number of recent immigrants drawn into the region has 
been so considerable that it was found desirable to open a spe- 
cial night school at Carmel for the instruction of adults in the 
English language, while we have also maintained regular night 
schools for the various colonies upon condition that the colo- 
nists themselves contribute fixed amounts toward their sup- 
port. The educational and social work has continued under the 
able supervision of Professor L. Mounier, from whose report 
the following extracts are presented : 

"Professor and Mrs. Mounier have done a large amount of 
personal work, involving upwards of 215 trips, representing 
nearly 300 official visits to the individual colonies. The per- 
sonal influence upon the colonists seems to be considerable and 
extends far beyond mere formal visits. Efforts to form self- 
supporting organizations and cultivate a spirit of mutual good- 
will among the colonists have been moderately successful at 
Carmel, Norma and Carton Road; it was found necessary to 
take the management of the social halls and libraries out of 
the hands of the community and put them under a few selected 
trustees in order to rescue them from mismanagement, at 
Rosenhayn especially. 

Evening schools have been conducted as heretofore under the 
auspices of the Society and have been fairly successful ; the av- 
erage attendance at each has been upwards of 15, in spite of 
inclement weather and other disturbing factors ; at Carmel and 
Carton Road the results have been more gratifying than else- 
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where. The total cost of the social work in the colonies, in- 
cluding salaries, etc., has been $3,935.60." 

In the Eastern States in general conditions have remained 
about as reported in the preceding year. A considerable ten- 
dency toward settling upon small dairy farms has developed 
among the Jewish population of Boston and we have, therefore, 
been called upon to make a number of loans which were recom- 
mended to us by the United Jewish Charities of that city, to 
whom the applicants had turned for advice. These farmers 
seem to be industrious and thrifty and to be able to make a 
living, while we are not yet in a position to make a definite 
report as to the success of these new beneficiaries. Mr. Max 
Mitchell, Superintendent of the Federation of Jewish Charities of 
Boston, is interesting himself very actively in. the development 
and success of the work in that section. 

In the Middle West progress has been slow, and as the farms 
are fairly scattered it is hardly possible to draw any conclu- 
sions of value. 

Last year we made a somewhat full statement as to condi- 
tions in North Dakota. We have not in any particular altered 
our opinions then expressed regarding the policy of settling 
farmers upon homestead lands; in fact, they have been some- 
what strengthened by the necessity of assisting with new loans 
almost every one of the applicants to whom we had previously 
extended aid. These new loans were not for the increase of 
holdings or for the purchase of additional stock or machinery, 
but mainly for the purpose of keeping the farmers from star- 
vation and for relieving them of debts which they had con- 
tracted in purchasing the necessaries of life at the country 
stores. While we have hopes that a fair proportion, at least, 
of these settlers will finally reach a self-supporting state, we 
consider the risks in this territory far in excess of those in- 
curred elsewhere. 

Early in the year we had found that an old colony, existing 
for the past twelve years or more at Devils Lake in another 
section of that State, were in serious difficulties because they had 
run into debt on account of a succession of bad crops and be- 
cause of an unwise investment in a larger amount of land than 
they themselves were able to cultivate. As these loans were 
running at 10 per cent, and 12 per cent, interest, we thought it 
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wise to come to their assistance in all those cases where there 
was danger of serious loss or of foreclosure, and we are grati- 
fied to learn from recent reports that this assistance was most 
timely and that an excellent crop during the present season has 
enabled them to pay off all floating indebtedness. As will be 
seen by reference to the General Manager's report on this par- 
ticular section, these settlers have also done very well in ful- 
filling their funded obligations to this Society. During the 
past summer 17 farmers threshed in all 47,312 bushels of wheat, 
flax, oats and barley. 

In our last report reference was made to the need of some 
provision for recent immigrants with farming experience 
abroad, who have not brought with them sufficient capital to 
enable them to invest any money in farms of their own and we 
are glad to state that some of our ideas have been carried into 
execution since then. A number of Jewish communities in 
agricultural sections of the country have expressed a desire to 
take care of such settlers, give the leisure time of their mem- 
bers to the personal supervision of the work and also furnish 
from their own means towards its success. With two such 
societies we have been able to enter into active co-operation 
and are looking forward hopefully to the results of their ex- 
periments. 

The Milwaukee Agricultural Association, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. A. W. Rich, of Milwaukee, have purchased 
280 acres of land of good fertile character and have en- 
gaged a superintendent to supervise the work of the settlers, 
and we have advanced them $10,000 with the understanding 
that a portion of this money may be used for administrative 
purposes, but that the greater part of it must be applied toward 
the purchase and improvement of this land and that the farm- 
ers, when given title, must render the same form of security for 
their several loans as we exact when dealing without an inter- 
mediary. It is the opinion of the Wisconsin Society that a com- 
pact colony can be more successfully handled by them than 
scattered farmers, and we have deferred to their judgment 
while our own experience in the South Jersey colonies has 
shown certain difficulties in the plan. The condition distin- 
guishing this experiment, however, from those previously un- 
dertaken is the fact that the land chosen is sufficiently fertile 
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and that the farmers will profit immediately by the advice of 
a competent superintendent, the responsible trustees residing 
at a comparatively short distance from the colony. 

The Jewish community in Tyler, Texas, is naturally very 
much smaller than that in Milwaukee. They have organized 
under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Faber, have purchased a 
fertile farm of 220 acres, for which we have advanced them 
money, and are equipping it for the use of five families, with 
the money furnished partly by their own community and 
partly by ourselves. Owing to the cheapness of land and living 
expenses in Texas the probable cost of placing a family in in- 
dependent circumstances will be considerably less than else- 
where, and with the active co-operation of an intelligent and 
disinterested community this plan would seem to be an ideal 
one. If it succeeds there is no reason why dozens of other 
small cities might not indulge the philanthropic proclivities of 
their members and carry on similar work with great advantage 
to all concerned. We have so far sent to Tyler five recently 
arrived immigrants. 

Finally, we have carried into execution the plan of establish- 
ing a test farm in the neighborhood of New York City, upon 
which recent immigrants who are prevented from purchasing 
farms of their own through lack of means, can be placed as day 
laborers for such a period as will enable us to instruct them in 
the daily details of farm life and, at the same time, form such 
judgment as to their character and ability as to decide whether 
it is advisable to furnish them with farms of their own and with 
loans of the money needed for their cultivation. 

After consultation with experts and after investigation by 
members of the Society, we finally purchased 275 acres of land 
at King's Park, Suffolk Co., New York, and have recently ac- 
quired at auction an adjacent farm of 225 acres, the total cost 
of the land and improvements not exceeding $40 per acre. We 
consider the purchase a very favorable one, especially in view 
of the fact that the land is within two hours' ride of the center 
of New York City, is located in a healthy portion of Long Isl- 
and near the northern shore, and near a ready market for all 
our produce. There are on it dwellings sufficient for three to 
four families, as well as barns and outhouses of various kinds, 
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and about one-fourth of the land has been under cultivation. 
We have engaged Mr. F. Schmidt (long connected with the 
Woodbine Agricultural School) as our resident farm manager, 
and he will conduct the farm, so far as possible, upon business 
principles, with a view to making it a paying, or at least self- 
supporting, concern. The families — who will be carefully se- 
lected with regard to their probable qualifications for farm life, 
and not upon any charitable basis — will each receive a house 
and adjacent plot of ground at a nominal monthly rental, with 
the understanding that they must surrender possession in case 
the husband is discharged from service upon the farm. 

The usual wages for day labor will be paid and, so far as 
possible, continuous employment will be given to the occu- 
pants. To do this, a certain diversification in the work of the 
farm is necessary and these details are at present being worked 
out; but we expect that dairying, poultry raising and truck 
farming will be the most important occupations, both because 
the locality is best adapted for these purposes and because it 
is most likely that the graduates of the Institution will find 
profit in these lines when placed upon independent holdings. 

We do not expect to make this an agricultural experiment 
station or a model farm in the usual acceptance of the term, but 
to approximate all conditions, so far as practicable, to those 
existing upon American farms run with a moderate amount of 
capital. The purchase of the first parcel- was completed in Oc- 
tober and we are, therefore, not sufficiently far advanced to re- 
port more than these details of our plan. By the time that the 
severe winter weather will have ceased, we hope to have a 
number of families placed upon the property. 

Industrial Conditions in South Jersey Colonies. 

We have adhered to our policy not to encourage any exten- 
sion of the industries in the South Jersey districts, preferring 
to aid those already established to such an extent that the in- 
dustrial population could be assured of fairly steady employ- 
ment. The past year's record compares favorably with that of 
1903, yet we do not feel that any substantial advance has been 
made nor that these rural sections are any nearer to a self-sup- 
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porting basis industrially. They are not well situated to be- 
come manufacturing centers and they do not offer any attrac- 
tion to manufacturers except the possibility of obtaining labor 
at a lower price than could be had in the cities. 

Unfortunately, the working population does fiot always ap- 
preciate its position and quite frequently harasses the manu- 
facturer with useless and unnecessary strikes. In this respect, 
as well as in others, our industrial agent, Mr. George Goward, 
has been very successful in settling all disagreements, but they 
have caused distress and loss to both employer and employe. 

At Carmel the two new brick factories for I. Rosen and If. 
A. Dix & Sons, respectively, were finished and commenced op- 
erations in the early part of 1904. They have been well main- 
tained and the people have had almost uninterrupted employ- 
ment throughout the year. Unfortunately a fire occurring in 
the main factory of H. A. Dix & Sons, at Millville, interfered 
with the supply of work to the branch factories, and the one at 
Carmel ceased operations for some weeks and will not be in 
full running order until February. 

The small factory operated by Merochnik has continued as 
heretofore, satisfactorily, and is gradually becoming a larger 
factor in the place. 

Carmel, as a whole, has been the most prosperous of all the 
colonies and has attracted quite an addition to its population, 
both industrially and agriculturally. The farmers of Carmel 
have had an exceptionally good year. 

At RosENHAYN the conditions have not been good. There 
have been changes in both the clothing factories and they are 
now in the hands of Mr. M. Phtlipowitz and Mr. J. H. Joseph, 
respectively. There have been several stoppages of work both 
voluntary and involuntary. The industrial population is not 
a steady one and they keep moving to and from Philadelphia. 
The two factories have been repaired, painted and the machin- 
ery put in good order. 

At Norma the vest factory maintained by I. Eskin has been 
fairly steady in operation, and we have had no complaints from 
that section as to lack of employment. 

Right here we might state that all this South Jersey section 
is becoming quite popular for summer boarders from Philadel- 
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phia, and the income derived from this has helped greatly to 
increase the prosperity of the several sections. 

Brotmanville. In order to maintain the business originated 
by A. Brotman, we entered into an agreement in April to form 
a stock company for the purpose of supplying capital and aid 
to this industry. A company was formed with a small capital, 
contributed half by Messrs. Simon N. and Leo P'rank, of Phila- 
delphia, and half by us, the goods were to be sold from Phila- 
delphia and the manufacturing was to be done by Mr. 
Brotman at Brotmanville. The venture was not wholly suc- 
cessful, but a fair amount of sales was effected. We are now 
about to enlarge the capital and reorganize the business by 
taking in an experienced salesman, who will supply part of the 
additional capital to be employed and will devote his full time 
and energy to the sale of the goods, and we have hopes that we 
may be able to put this business on a paying basis so that it 
may continue to employ the industrial population of this vil- 
lage. 

In addition we have rented a floor in the factory to Mr. A'. 
Pressman, a contractor on clothing, who has moved his whole 
business from Philadelphia. 

With these two industries we expect to maintain the popula- 
tion of the place and perhaps attract a small addition to it from 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Goward has visited all of the factories in the several sec- 
tions frequently, and it is due to his careful supervision that 
work has been given to the people in satisfactory quantity and 
without any very serious interruption. 

Woodbine. In addition to the loans made last year to the 
Home Seekers' Club we have made six loans this year. The 
general conditions at Woodbine were not such as to prompt 
many people to take advantage of our offer. Woodbine suffer- 
ed by the cessation of work of the largest factory, operated by 
Daniel & Blumenthal, whose contract expired in June, and 
through this several hundred people were thrown out of work 
from about July 1st to November 15th. The self-reliance of the 
inhabitants of Woodbine was never better demonstrated than 
during this time, and it is exceedingly gratifying that the peo- 
ple were able to meet this emergency successfully and without 
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any call on outsiders to come to their help. The factory is now 
being operated by J. Rabinowitz, who was the foreman of 
Daniel & Blumenthal, and will employ about half the number 
that they did. 

The hat factory, whereof mention was made in our last year s 
report, was successfully inaugurated and bids fair to be a very 
important industry. 

The total amount of wages paid out in this town in the year 
1904 was $139,460 ; this is, however, a decrease of $36,575 from 
1903. This decrease is accounted for by the cessation of work 
of the principal factory and a small falling off in the pay roll 
of the Quaker City Knitting Company. The average wages 
paid vary in the different factories from $4.39 to $8.88 per 
week. 

Notwithstanding the setback which Woodbine had it is to- 
day on a sounder basis than ever. Its industrial affairs are 
under the supervision of the Woodbine Board of Trade, which 
is composed of the best citizens of the town. We are confident 
in stating that Woodbine is now on a very strong footing and 
within a few years it will be able to maintain its industries 
without any outside aid or assistance. 

Beyond these two districts of South Jersey and Woodbine 
this Society has extended no aid to any rural industrial 
settlement, nor do we find that there is any movement on the 
part of the manufacturers to install factories in suburban dis- 
tricts. 

Removal Office. 

The Removal Work, which in the early part of the year fell 
somewhat behind the corresponding period of the previous 
year, showed a larger activity toward the close. We have re- 
moved from New York a total of 6,023 persons as against 5,525 
in the year 1903. The total number removed from New York 
since the beginning of this work is now 16,586. In making the 
most extravagant allowance for returns, the net removal is 
over 14,000. 

The limitations of space in our present office prohibit any 
increase in our work, and we are therefore now negotiating for 
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more commodious quarters, which we hope to have very early 
in the year, and in which we believe our work will be consid- 
erably augmented. 

For obvious reasons it has always been the policy of the 
Society to send away only such persons as had no employment 
or had employment of an unsatisfactory kind. From one city we 
get a report that a man whom we sent to them, whose original 
occupation was that of ironworker, is now engaged as a manu- 
facturer of iron beds, employing several men and boys; that 
another who was a dyer, but who was engaged in New York 
as a presser, is now a dyer on a fair scale, employing several 
men ; that half a dozen are shoemakers in their own business 
on a fair scale ; that one, a plumber, is now a boss plumber, and 
that one has opened a restaurant and is now doing fairly well. 
From another city, we get a report that many of those whom 
we sent have sent for their families, and most of the others are 
saving money for the same purpose ; that four had bought their 
own houses and three are in business for themselves. Another 
agency writes : "We are happy to report that the work has thus 
far been very successful," while the testimony from another, as 
to the eagerness of the men to learn English and the regularity 
with which they attend night school is characteristic of the 
people everywhere. 

The geographical distribution has been very general, includ- 
ing every State and territory in the Union with the exception 
of Nevada. 

Our records show a large diversity of occupations and not 
an excessive number engaged in the needle industries, there 
being but 10 per cent, of tailors and about 10 per cent, in the 
related industries. It is probably a conservative statement that 
of the residents of the East Side of the city, more than 50 per 
cent, are connected with these industries, not because they 
were brought up to these trades, but because the subdivision 
of labor which is practised in these industries enables unskilled 
hands speedily to become skillful. The economic weakness of 
such a situation is two-fold; in the first place, it makes thfe 
competition for work among the people themselves far keener 
than a normal situation justifies ; in the second place, a depres- 
sion in these industries means distress to a very large portion 
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of the community. Of the 6,000 persons sent away in the past 
year, :5,500 had trades or occupations (the remainder being 
women and children) ; these range alphabetically from baker 
to wood-carver and cover, in fact, as wide a range as this indi- 
cates. One-third of the whole number (about 1,100) were 
laborers, over 200 were carpenters and over 200 shoemakers; 
there were more than 100 each of butchers, blacksmiths, farm- 
ers, locksmiths and tinsmiths, more than 50 each of bakers, 
clerks, metal workers, machinists, painters, paper-hangers and 
tanners, and smaller numbers of cabinetmakers, coopers, elec- 
tricians, furriers, harnessmakers, masons, printers, trunkmak- 
ers, watchmakers, weavers, wood-turners and wood-carvers. 
Now, it is not to be supposed that all of these people were 
given occupation at the trades to which they were accustomed 
— it is quite possible that a wood-turner is now working in a 
packing house at Omaha — but what has been accomplished is 
this : The 14,000 who have been permanently removed from 
New York have practically all been taken out of the needle in- 
dustries, to which, had they remained in New York, the vast 
majority would undoubtedly eventually have drifted. The in- 
dustrial one-sidedness which exists among the Jews in the 
large cities is thus being counteracted, and while, of course, 
every effort is made to fit a man into the vocation for which he 
is best qualified, in the event of inability to do this, we can at 
least prevent his getting into the one calling least desirable 
hygienically and economically. 

It is significant that almost two-thirds of the total number 
of persons sent by the office during the year have been in this 
country less than two years; a great proportion of these less 
than six months. Notwithstanding their ignorance of the lan- 
guage and often of the methods employed in American indus- 
tries, they have shown a remarkable adaptability to their new 
environment. Better proof of the desirability of the new im- 
migrant in interior cities of the United States cannot well be 
given. 

Nor may we overlook the influence which this work has 
upon the communities to which the people are sent. In the 
smaller cities and away from the seaboard particularly the Jew- 
ish question was purely academic, the Jewish communities in 
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the interior had little or no direct connection with it and knew 
of its existence only as an abstraction. The subjective value of 
their co-operation in this work can hardly be overestimated, 
while the objective value of thousands of Jewish workers en- 
gaged in all kinds of labor is by no means unimportant. 

In 1903, 373 wives and children were sent to join the head 
of the family who had previously been sent. In 1904, 785 were 
sent. No clearer proof is possible of the successful establish- 
ment of the bread-winner and of his stability than is given by 
these figures. 

To the Jewish daily press of New York and to the Jewish 
press generally throughout the country, we are indebted for 
many kindnesses in spreading the knowledge of our work and 
for many encouraging words. 

The labors of our local committees in the various cities have 
been onerous and exacting, and we desire to express our appre- 
ciation of the work done by Messrs. A. W. Rich, Charles M. 
Stern, Moses Fraley, S. H. Frohlichstein, Philip Present, G. 
Bernheimer, William Berkowitz, Dr. Samuel Loebenstein, 
Henry M. Butzel, Bernard Ginsburg, David W. Simons, Chas. 
L. Harris, M. Levy, Dr. I. L. Leucht, O. H. Rosenbaum, Sam- 
uel Sheffler, N. M. Uri, Dr. Isaac L. Rypins, Jonas Weil, Lesser 
Levy, M. L. Schwartz, Lucius L. Solomons, Wallace A. Wise, 
E. A. Waxelbaum, Leonard Haas, Dr. B. Wildauer, Hon. 
Joseph Hirsch, Rabbi Sol Kory, Chas. J. Haase, Emil Nathan, 
Herman Wahrhaftig, Rabbi M. Messing, Moise Franckel, Mrs. 
William Gold, Mrs. H. Schlesinger, Joseph Beitman, Jacques 
Loeb, Rabbi Emanuel Kahn, A. B. Cohen, and many others 
whom lack of space prevents us from mentioning, who have 
so generously co-operated with us in our various agencies in 
their respective cities and in such other cities where co-opera- 
tion has been extended, and all of the gentlemen associated 
with them. 

We also express our obligation to the Independent Order of 
B'nai B'rith, which as heretofore has co-operated with us. To 
the United Hebrew Charities and its Manager, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, we are as always under obligations, which we cheer- 
fully acknowledge. 
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To our entire office staff, who have worked with com- 
mendable zeal, we express our thanks for the services they 
have so well rendered. 

We regret to record the resignation of our co-director, Mr. 
Fred M. Stein, who found himself unable to devote to the 
work the large amount of time required. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
Eugene S. Benjamin, 
Morris Loeb, 
Percy S. Straus, 

Executive Committee. 

New York, December 31, 1904. 
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At the Annual Meeting of the Society, held on February 13, 
1905, the following letter was read and ordered to be printed : 

New York City, February 8, 1905. 
To the Board of Directors of The Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society: 

Gentlemen : — Replying to your inquiry as to whether and to 
what extent we have noticed a spontaneous movement of Jewish 
people towards farm life, I beg to say : 

First — Our annual report shows a considerable increase of new 
farmers. Every one of them has taken up that work spontane- 
ously : no coaxing or persuasion is used on the part of our Society, 
and as a matter of fact, the inducements held out by us are not in 
any way such as to make anybody buy a farm, unless he has pre- 
viously made up his mind to do so. 

It is true that in nearly every new case in which we have made 
a loan, the applicant would either have given up his intention of 
buying a farm, if we had not assisted him with a loan, or would 
have invited almost certain failure if he had purchased a farm 
without our advice and assistance. 

Second — Outside of the cases in which we made loans, there 
have been numerous cases for the last few years in which Jewish 
residents of New York City purchased farms without our advice 
and assistance. 

There are a large number of so-called business agents and real 
estate agents oft the East Side who negotiate sales of farms, and 
there are at least half a dozen of such who make more or less. of a 
specialty of the sale of farm lands and advertise regularly in 
Yiddish newspapers. One of these firms claims to have negotiated 
the sale of large numbers of farms during the last few years, and 
while I have found these claims to be very largely exaggerated, 
still, it is a fact that about a dozen Jewish farmers have settled 
through that agency in the Berkshires near Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. These men did not know of the existence of our Society, 
and while the only object of the real estate firm is the obtaining of 
as large a commission as possible, still the result will probably be 
the establishment of a considerable farm settlement in that sec- 
tion. We have lately taken up the cases of several of these settlers 
\yho would probably have lost their investments except for our 
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timely assistance, and future farm purchases in that section will 
no doubt go through our hands and be well directed. 

Another farm agent of this city who works in conjunction with 
a partner residing near New Brunswick, X. J., has succeeded 
in selling about a half dozen farms in that section during the 
past two years, although we used our very best efforts to warn 
people against that firm. We have thus found that there are a 
large number of Jewish men looking for and buying farms, who 
have never heard of the existence of our Society, although we 
are advertising in Yiddish newspapers, and are in other ways 
becoming known to large numbers on the East Side. 

Furthermore, every farmer permanently settled in the country 
is a farm agent who will seek to attract new farmers, both to 
satisfy his desire of having congenial neighbors and to make the 
commission which they almost invariably manage to make even 
from their best friends and relatives. 

Third — While it is thus free from doubt that numerous men 
with means are spontaneously turning to farming, it is to be said 
that that class constitutes only a very small fraction of the Jewish 
people who would like to pursue farming if they could. By far 
the bulk of those are people without means. Unfortunately, it is 
a fact and a fact pretty well known to those residents of the East 
Side who know of our existence, that we cannot entertain appli- 
cants who are without any means, or who have only very small 
means, say $200 or less; notwithstanding that fact, we have 
numerous applications from such people, who present every ap- 
pearance of being very earnest in their professed intention, and of 
being not only anxious and willing, but also physically and men- 
tally quite able to make a success of farming, if given a chance. 

Although our Test Farm enterprise has been kept practically 
secret, still on account of the little that has leaked out in regard 
thereto, we have a waiting list from which we can easily fill with 
first-class men the quota required for the Test Farm. 

When we had occasion to send five men to the Tyler, Texas, 
farm, we mentioned same to one of our applicants, a recently ar- 
rived immigrant from Russia. He at once appeared with nine 
others, all of whom should have had a chance to settle on farms. 
We selected five (there being room for only that number), and 
according to last reports, they have shown themselves most willing 
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and industrious workers during the two months which they have 
been on the farm. 

It is to be considered that the man who has saved up money is 
not as likely to go to farming or to ask for our assistance, as are 
those who are imable to make a living or accumulate any savings 
in this city. Our experience with actual applicants during a 
number of years past, shows beyond question that very large num- 
bers of Jewish families are extremely anxious to be helped in that 
direction, and to work hard for success. 

During the last few days, we had a call from eight Jewish men 
from Kishineff, who formed part of a Society of forty-six families 
at Kishineff who had raised $6,000 cash which they entrusted to 
an agent selected by themselves for the purchase of land in Cali- 
fornia on which the forty-six families intended to settle. They 
were swindled out of the money after about thirty families had 
left for this country. The eight men who applied at our office 
were part of these. They had each from $100 to $300 left after 
losing about $120 each which they had contributed to the fund 
mentioned, and after defraying very heavy travelling expenses. 
Three of them had travelled to San Francisco and returned here 
with their families. They are most anxious to be given a chance 
to settle on farms, and their appearance would indicate that they 
would be successful in that work. If they would be helped by our 
Society to buy farms, we would without doubt receive applications 
from dozens of their friends in similar circumstances. 

About four months ago, we sold a farm which we had on our 
hands to three young men who had been at the Woodbine School, 
taking a special course for a few months, their intention being just 
to learn enough to do practical farm work. They had saved up 
together about $400, and although they were able to earn each 
from $8 to $12 per week in the tannery where they had worked, 
they preferred farm work. They would of course have been un- 
able to carry out their intention without our aid and help, and 
would have had to continue their previous occupation. They have 
shown themselves most earnest, intelligent and industrious 
workers on the farm, and appear to have every prospect of 
success. 

As our Society becomes more widely known, we receive letters 
of inquiry every day, both from this country and ahroatl, both 
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from people with means and without means ; in fact, we are im- 
pressed more forcibly from day to day that our Society is just 
beginning to tap the immense current which exists among our 
poor classes towards the pursuit of farming. If we placed an ad- 
vertisement to-day in the Yiddish papers that our Society would 
help people having $200 or less to acquire farms and the necessary 
chattels with notice that the applicants should appear at a certain 
time and place, the largest hall in the city would be crowded with 
applicants before the opening hour, and I am satisfied that hun- 
dreds could be selected without delay, who, with intelligent super- 
vision, would show^ a surprisingly large percentage of success. 

A few days ago, we received by mail an application from 
Chester County, Pa. Upon investigation we find not only that the 
applicant is a successful farmer settled there almost two years 
with an investment of over $2,000, but also that four other Jewish 
families have, during the past two years, settled on farms in the 
same neighborhood, and do not need our assistance. It had been 
entirely unknown to us that any Jewish farmers existed in that 
section. 

In Canada, we have, during the past year or two, had ample 
demonstration of the desire and fitness for farming of Jewish 
people, both those without means and those with means. 

The Roumanian Colony at Qu'Appelle, composed of people 
originally without means and from whom we received such heart- 
breaking reports about two years ago that we thought the Colony 
was on the eve of breaking up, if it had not already broken up, 
has not only held its own in numbers since that time (about sixty 
families) but is entirely self-supporting. This is a brilliant show- 
ing for the possibilities of this work, when it is considered that the 
assistance given to the settlers since that time averaged less than 
$200 per family, and that only a small fraction of that amount was 
given in the shape of necessaries of life, the bulk of the money 
having been invested in implements and live stock. 

About a year ago, we directed three Russian immigrants to 
Assiniboia Province, Northwest Territories, Canada. They took 
up Canadian government homesteads north of the Roumanian 
Colony at Qu'Appelle. One of them invested about $5,000 and 
^he other two had a capital of from $1,000 to $1,500 each. Not 
pnly have they firmly established themselves in their new homes 
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with their families who followed them direct from Europe, but 
they have been followed by over thirty (30) other Jewish farmers 
who came from Russia direct to Qu'Appelle, at their own expense, 
without the knowledge or advice of any society or institution. 
While quite a number of them did not have sufficient capital left on 
their arrival to make a success of their enterprise, still, there is 
every indication that with a proper direction of the movement 
(which is now under consideration of the J. C. A.), a large and 
permanent Jewish farming population will be settled in that 
district. 

Faithfully yours, 

Wm. Kahn, 

General Manager. 
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REPORT ON LOANS AND COLLECTIONS, 



I. LOANS. 

Farm Loans. 

Loans carried over from former years: 

Of the sixteen (16) loans reported not closed up for 1903, 
eight (8) cases have been closed up and $4,595.00 advanced, 
and the remaining eight (8) cases were rescinded by the 
Executive Committee. 

During the year 1904 the following New Farm Loans have 
been granted from The J. A. & I. A. S. Funds : 

New Farm Loans: 

Number Number 



State. 


Total 
Number 
Granted 


Granted 
and 

Closed. 


Granted 
but not Rescind- 
Closed. ed. 


Amount 
Advanced 


Amount 

to be 
Advanced 


ToUl 


Connecticut . 


. . 39 


32 


3 


4 


$16,785.50 


$939.50 


$20,625.00 


Massachusetts 


. 12 


10 


2 




5,125.00 


700.00 


5,825.00 


Michigan 


4 


3 




1 


1,800.00 




2,550.00 


New Hampshire 1 




1 






500.00 


500.00 


New Jersey . 


. . 31 


21 


7 


3 


7,244.94 


3,409.76 


11,554.70 


New York . . . 


24 


16 


7 


1 


5,975.00 


2,175.00 


8,400.00 


North Dakota 


. 37 


35 


1 


1 


9,246.44 


500.00 


11,046.44 


Ohio 


2 


1 




1 


750.00 




1,000.00 




150 


118 


21 


11 


$46,926.88 


$8,224.26 


$61,501.14 



Note — Of the $46,926.88 above stated as advanced for farm loans, $44,- 
110.88 was advanced in cash and $2,816 by sale of property owned by this 
Society. 



There are a large number of new loan applications under 
consideration. 

The 150 loans in 1904 were granted to 134 different cases 
of which 113 were cases of new farmers, only six of whom 
settled on farms already on our books. 
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Comparative Statement. 

Showing total number and amounts of Farm Loans closed. 

Exclusive of loans made Loans made through, or 

through, or assigned from assigned from The Jew- 

The Jewish Agriculturists' ish Agriculturists' Aid 

Aid Society of Chicago. Society of Chicago. 













Total 


Total 


Year 


Cases 


Amount 


Cases 


Amount 


Cases 


Amount 


1900 


25 


$8,725.00 


1 


$500.00 


26 


$9,225.00 


1901 


65 


27,872.59 


2 


2,300.00 


67 


30,172.59 


1902 


44 


33,691.99 


19 


11,552.60 


63 


45,244.69 


1903 


88 


35,654.59 


24 


8,790.00 


112 


44,444.59 


1904 


114 


50,248.08 


12 


1,273.80 


126 


51,521.88 



In addition to those applications which resulted in the 
granting of loans as above stated, a large amount of work has 
been done in dealing with applicants whose applications have 
either been rejected or are still pending, or who, after making 
application and receiving the attention and advice of our office, 
have thus far failed to show up again. Thus during the past 
year our office entertained : 



Applicants possessing $200 or more. 
Applicants possessing less than $200 
Applicants without means 



474 
69 
94 



637 

In the foregoing 637 cases no final action was taken; in 
many cases farms were looked up and recommended to the 
applicants, and in all cases the applicants were thoroughly 
advised. 

In addition to the foregoing cases, numbering 637, which 
may be styled as still pending (although, of course, we cannot 
tell how many of the applicants will come around for final 
action), we finally investigated and rejected sixty-five (66) 
cases, of which twenty-five (25) cases were rejected on the 
basis of correspondence or after one or more interviews with 
the applicants at the office, and forty (40) were rejected after 
special outside investigation. 

In addition, we investigated and recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee three (3) case which were rejected by the 
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Committee. Thus, after including 150 applications granted by 
the Committee during the year, it is shown that we had before 
us during the year the following total number of applications : 



Still pending 637 

Investigated and rejected by the office 65 

Investigated and recommended to, but rejected by the Committee 3 

Granted 150 

Total 855 



Fire Insurance. 

Among all the farmers with whom we dealt, we had to 
register only two fire losses during the year 1904, a barn 
being destroyed in one case, and a dwelling house in the other ; 
the loss in both cases being fairly covered by insurance taken 
out under our supervision. 

We are glad to report that we have succeeded in obtaining 
a reasonable amount of fire insurance for nearly all our clients. 

Industrial Loans. 

The following Industrial Loans were made during the year 
1904: 

Number. Address. Amount Advanced. 

673 Carmel, N. J. $500.00 

In addition there was advanced from time to time by way of 
discounting the bills of one of the manufacturing concerns 
established in the Colonies $7,538.82. 

The balance unpaid on this account did not exceed $6,000 at 
any one time, and the account was practically all paid up at the 
end of the year. 
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Home Building Loans. 



The following Home Building Loans were made and com- 
pleted during the year 1904 out of The J. A. & I. A. S. Funds : 







Amount 


Amount to 




Residence. 


No. 


Advanced. 


be Advanced. 


Total. 


Brotmanville, N. J. 


3 


$1,279.00 




$1,279.00 


Carmel, N. J. 


2 


250.00 




250.00 


Rosenhayn, N. J. 


4 


550.00 


$160.00 


710.00 


Woodbine, N. J. 


6 


3,750.00 


700.00 


4,450.00 




15 


$5,829.00 


$860.00 


$6,689,00- 



Note — Of the $5,829 above stated as advanced for farm loans, $5,050 
was advanced in cash and $779 by sale of property owned by the Society. 



Comparative Statement. 

Showing total number and amounts of Home Building 
Loans granted, including only cases where loan was granted 
to the actual occupant of the home: 

Year 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 

Cases 13 4 2 38 15 • 

Amount $5,975.00 ' $1,375.00 $350.00 $16,919.00 $6,689.00 

Collections on Home Building Loans are made on business 
principles, and no arrearages of principal or interest to speak 
of have accrued within the last few years. 



II. COLLECTIONS. 

1. J. A. & I. A. S. Farm Loans. 
Number of Farm Loans made from 1900 to 1904, inclusive (after 



eliminating those that have been rescinded) 404 

Paid up altogether prior to January 1st, 1903 5 

Paid up altogether during 190:i 18 

Not yet completed 21 

Foreclosed 2 

Consolidated 9 

— ,55 

Balance to be reported on 349 



which are divided into the following groups : 
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a. Eastern Loans 228 

b. Western Loans 20 

c. Woodbine Loans 6 

d. North Dakota (loans to Devils Lake settlers) s 

e. North Dakota (Government Homestead settlers) 64 

/. Canadian Loans 23 

— 349 



a. Collections on Eastern Loans. 

Number of loans to be reported on as above stated, including seven (7) 

Conn, loans transferred from the Baron de Hirsch Fund in 1903. . 228 

Of which: 

Nothing due 37 

Foreclosed (No. 454) 1 

Consolidated (Nos. 337, 340, 448 and 528)... 4 

— 42 







1904 


1903 


1902 






Per Ct. 


Per Ct. 


Per Ct. 


Paid up entirely during 1904 


16 


8.61 


9.92 


4.55 


Paid up to date, interest and installments. .. 




23.11 


25.19 


20.45 


Paid interest up to date (no installments due) 


51 


27.42 


35.88 


39.77 


Paid interest up to date, but in arrears with 












43 


23.11 


18.32 


19.32 




8 


4.30 


3.06 


5.68 


In arrears with interest and installments .... 


21 


11.29 


6.87 


9.09 


In arrears with installments (bearing no 










interest) 


4 


2.15 


0.7^ 


1.14 



— 186 



228 



Unpaid interest outstanding on loans included in this 

group, on January 1, 1904 $172.11 

Interest charged during 1904 on above 186 loans 2,411.85 

$2,583.96 

Interest collected during 1904 $2,266.75 

Charged off on No. 454, foreclosed 20.00 



$2,286.75 

Interest outstanding January 1, 1905 297.21 

$2,583.96 

Principal collected during 1904 $8,021.96 

Installments due and unpaid January 1, 1903 $1,741.11 

Installments due and unpaid January 1, 1904 1,976.27 

Installments due and unpaid January 1, 1905 4,646.34 

Jan. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, 1905. 

Total amount of principal outstanding $56,255.31 $84,484.51 
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b. Western Loans. 

)J umber of loans to be refkorted on as above stated Sf 

Consolidated (Nos. 424 and 4«©) 1 

Paid up entirely during year 1»04. 1 

Paid up to date, interest and installments 2 

Paid interest up to date (no installments due) 2 

Paid interest up to date, but in arrears with installments 3 

In arrears with interest 2 

In arrears with interest and installments 9 

— 20 

Jan. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, m6. 

Interest past due and unpaid .$342.97 $275.46 

Interest charged during 1904 372.73 



$715.70 

Interest collected during 1904 370.61 

Interest collected during 1904, No. 378 included in this group last 

year , 69.63 



$715.70 

Jan. 1, 1903. Jan. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, 1905. 
Installments of principal past due and 

unpaid $580.23 $1,853.88 $1,860.00 

Total amount of principal outstanding. 11,845.40 10,820.41 

During 1903 . During 1904. 

Principal collected $1,150.00 $1,121.05 

Principal charged off 200.00 



c. Woodbine Roumanian Farmers. 



Number of loans to be reported on 6 

Interest charged during 1904 $45.40 

Total interest due and unpaid January 1, 1905 140.99 

Total installments of principal due and unpaid 160.00 

No payments whatsoever have been made on these accounts. 
The total amount of principal outstanding on these six (6) loans 

on January 1, 1905, is $1,273.32 
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d. Settlers at Devils Lake, North Dakota. 



Number of loans to be reported on as above stated 8 

Paid up to date, interest and installments 3 

Paid interest up to date (no installments due) 2 

Paid interest up to date, but in arrears with installments 1 

In arrears with interest 

In arrears with interest and installments 2 



— 8 

Unpaid interest outstanding on loans included in this group 

on January 1, 1905 $65.50 

Interest charged during 1904 on above 8 loans 246.41 

$311.91 

Interest collected during 1904 $250.54 

Principal collected during 1904 613.65 

Installments past due and unpaid January 1, 1905 845.46 

Total amount of principal outstanding January 1, 1905 . . . $6,772.74 



e. North Dakota Gk)VERNMENT Homestead Settlers. 



Number of loans to be reported on, as above stated 64 

Paid up entirely during 1904 2 

Consolidated 1 

Nothing due 19 

Paid up to date, interest and installments 1 

Paid interest up to date, no installments due 1 

Paid interest up to date, but in arrears with installments 

In arrears with interest 22 

In arrears with interest and installments 18 

— 64 

Interest charged during 1904 on above 45 loans $605.71 

Interest collected during 1904 on above 45 loans 22.97 

Interest outstanding on January 1, 1905 ^98.60 

Principal collected during 1904 (principally on sale of chattels) 

amounts to 1,109.53 

Installments of principal due and unpaid, January 1, 19p5 2,125.00 

Total amount of principal outstanding, January 1, 1905 20,917.21 
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/. Canadian Loans. 

Number oi loans to be reported on, as above stated 23 

Paid up entirely during 1904 9 

Paid interest up to date (no installments due) 

Paid up to date, interest and installments 

Paid interest up to date but in arrears with installments 4 

In arrears with interest 1 

In arrears with interest and installments 9 

— 23 

During 1902. During 1903. During 1904. 

Interest collected $346.02 $442.62 $612.99 

Principal collected 108.00 2,826.88 5,453.51 



Jan. 1, 1903. Jan. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, 1905. 

Interest past due and unpaid $418.38 $516.88 $272.17 

Installments of principal past due and 

unpaid 1,347.00 1,753.84 1,116.83 



Jan. 1, 1904. Jan. 1, 1905. 

Total amount of principal outstanding $11,572.84 $6,119.33 
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Individual Farm Loan Fund Loans. 

These loans, nearly all in Connecticut, were made by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund prior to the organization of this Society. 

Total Interest Past In Arrears With 
No. of Loans. Outstanding. Due & Unpaid. Interest (Cases) 

January 1, 1901 88 $36,790.26 $565.68 35 

January 1, 1902 82 34,166.33 765.61 30 

January 1, 1903 81 32,393.40 506.15 30(27) 

January 1, 1904 72 32,048.20 408.59 I7(l5) 

January 1, 1905 69 29,093.43 363.03 16 

During 1901. During 1902. During 1903. During 1904. 

Interest charged $1,690.26 $1,527.40 $1,309.33 $1,170.03 

Interest collected 1,683.38 1,468.46 1,365.04 1,130.59 

Interest charged off 318.40 45.75 85.00 

Principal collected 671.43 1,246.65 3,984.16 2,372.27 

Number of Loans reported as outstanding, January 1, 1904 72 

Paid in full during year :i 

Foreclosed (Nos. 39 and 54) 3 

— 5 

6T 

Added by Sale of Property 2 

Balance outstanding January 1, 1905 69 



Of the sixteen (16) cases mentioned as being in arrears with 
interest, two (2) are in process of foreclosure (on account of 
abandonment of farm). One (1) will be consolidated with a 
loan recently granted. Seven (7) have paid part of their in- 
terest during the year, and in the remaining six (6) cases we 
have decided for various good and sufficient reasons to forbear 
for a while. 
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South Jersey Colonies' Fund Loans. 



These loans, all in the South Jersey Colonies, were made by 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund prior to the organization of this 



Society. v^r 

I car 


Year Year Year 


X car 


lyuu. 


1901. 


1902. 1903. 




Loans carried at beginning of year. . . . 110 


110 


104 97 


93 






1 


2 




110 


105 97 


95 




2 


4 


3 5 


Paid up to date (including interest and 








•iff .1 T ^ <\ ^ ^ 

installment due Jan. 1 next) 11 


7 


2 


2 


Paid up to date (excluding interest 








and installment due Jan. 1 next) . 18 


25 


27 14 


16 


Paid interest up to date, but in arrears 








with installment 22 


25 


29 30 


38 


In arrears with interest 6 


2 


3 3 


3 


In arrears with interest and installment 49 


42 


34 42 


22 




3 


2 4 


5 


Cases in which property was taken and 








mortgage cancelled 


4 


3 


4 


Reduced to judgment (unsecured in- 












1 




Charged off as loss 






1 




6 


8 


4 d 


Loans carried over to next year 110 


104 


97 93 


M 


Total 110 


110 


105 97 


95 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. i. 


Jan. 1, 


1901. 1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


Number of loans out- 








standing 110 104 


97 


93 


86 


Amount of principal 








outstanding $50,944.77 $38,010.32 $30,499.69 $28,247.41 $25,626.60 


Amount of interest 








outstanding 853.40 752.76 


859.76 


850.83 


731.64 


During 


During 


During 


During 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Interest charged 


$1,232.98 


$960.47 


$738.22 


Interest collected $978.05 


926.91 


745.62 


774.44 


Interest charged off by 








journal entry 




223.78 


82.97 


Principal collected 2,285.71 


5,423.86 


1,797.94 


2,153.04 
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Recapitulation Covering All Farm Loans 

Of The J. A. & I. A. S. and including the Individual Farm Loan Fund, 
and the South Jersey Colonies* Fund Loans. 

1902. 1903. 1904. 

Total principal collected $10,679.75 $17,442.31 $20,805.71 

Total interest collected 3,863.23 4,266.81 5,428.89 

Amount of principal outstanding 131,752.98 159,457.08 186,413.61 

Amount of interest outstanding 2,077.08 2,776.89 3,044.60 



Jewish Farmers With Whom We Have Dealt or Have Come in Contact. 











Value 


Value 




Cases Population Acres 


R. E. 


P. P. 




. . 69 


417 


3,657 


$171,170 


$30,715 




, 242 


1,358 


6,190 


291,115 


49,585 




. .334 


1,963 


31,388 


517,020 


121,140 


New York 


..161 


832 


14,029 


368,105 


70,310 


Central and Middle West. . 


.. 46 


328 


3,878 


80,100 


21,015 


N. W. Territory of Canada 












and our own N. W. States.. 243 


1,298 


46,605 


267,450 


156,960 




1,095 


6,196 


105,747 


$1,694,960 


$449,725 
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Removal Committee. 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger Chairman 

Nathan Bijur Vice Chairman 

Eugene S. Benjamin Secretary 

Max Senior 

Jacob Furth 

David M. Bressler General Manager 

Morris D. Waldman Assistant Manager 
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REPORT OF MR. DAVID M. BRESSLER, GENERAL MANAGER. 
Removals to Various States from January 1, 1904, to January l, 1905. 

AT 17 ; ^ c. . J.A.&I.A.S. Totals. 

New England States — 

Maine 1 4 5 

Connecticut 7 8 15 

Massachusetts 56 25 81 

New Hampshire 1 ... j 

Rhode Island 12 9 21 

Vermont 2 6 8 

79 52 131 



Middle Atlantic States— 

Delaware 5 ... 5 

New York .376 lOS 479 

New Jersey 7 114 121 

Pennsylvania 125 lOO 2»5 

Maryland 28 35 53 

Virginia 4 12 16 

West Virginia 7 1 8 

552 355 Hf 



Southern States (Eastern Section)— 

North Carolina 1 ... 1 

Tennessee 48 44 92 

Alabama 65 23 88 

Georgia 39 26 65 

Florida 14 15 29 

Mississippi 23 5 28 

South Carolina 4 ... 4 

194 113 307 



Southern Group (Western Section) — 

Arkansas 8 

Louisiana 47 



8 
53 



Indian Territory 5 ... 5 

Oklahoma 30 ... 30 

Texas 46 64 no 

136 70 206 
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Central States (Eastern Section) — 



Ohio 

Illinois . . 
Indiana . . 
Wisconsin 
Michigan , 
Kentucky 



370 
335 
163 
314 

135 
55 



-1.372 



Central States (Western Section) — 



Minnesota 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Wyoming 



138 
18 
6 
143 
111 
725 
22 
1 



-1,164 



Southwestern Group- 
Arizona 

Colorado .... 

California 

Utah 

New Mexico . 



2 

114 
205 
1 
1 



323 



Northwestern Group — 



Idaho 

Montana . . . 
Oregon .... 
Washington 



5 
22 
4 



31 



Canada — 



Frasenville .. 
Glace Bay . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Kingston . . . 
Montreal . . . 
Oxbow Assa 

Ottawa 

Port Arthur 
Qu'Appelle .. 
Superior . . . . 
Swan River . 

Toronto 

Winnipeg . . . 
Windsor . . . . 



14 



18 
23 
4 



252 
193 
25 
50 
52 
29 



601 



73 
4 

41 
46 
255 
14 



433 



75 
234 
12 



311 



31 
17 



51 



10 

18 
2 



2 
40 

5 



622 
528 
188 
364 
187 
84 



-1,973 



211 
22 
6 

184 
157 
980 
36 
1 



-1,597 



2 

189 
429 
13 
1 



634 



3 
5 
53 
21 



1 
1 

24 
1 

49 
3 
1 
3 

10 
1 
2 
58 
28 
4 



82 



102 



84 



186 
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Persons Sent to the South Jersey Colonies. 

Cities. Persons. 

Norma 1 

Vineland 12 

Woodbine 98 

111 

(Included in total for New Jersey.) 



Persons. Per cent. 

New England States ; 131 2.2 

Middle Atlantic States 907 15.1 

Southern States (Eastern Section) 307 5.1 

Southern Group (Western Section) 206 3.4 

Central States (Eastern Section) . . 1,973 32.8 

Central States (Western Section) . 1,597 26.5 

Southwestern Group 634 10.5 

Northwestern Group 82 1.4 

Canada 186 3.0 

6,023 100.0 
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Removals from Philadelphia from January 1, 1904, to January 1, 1905, 
Consisting of 153 Cases. 

Occupations. 



Baker 1 

Blacksmith 1 

Bookbinder 1 

Butchers 4 

Bricklayer 1 

Cabinetmakers 6 

Carpenters 10 

Cigarmakers 2 

Cook 1 

Driver 1 

Farmers 2 

Furrier 1 

Harnessmakers 2 

Laborers 53 

Locksmiths 7 

Operators 14 

Painter 1 

Peddlers 7 

Shoemakers 7 

Tailors 23 

Teacher 1 

Tinsmiths 5 

Weavers 2 

153 

Nationalities. 

Americans , . 2 

Austrians 4 

Hungarians 1 

Roumanians 12 

Russians 134 



153 
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States. 



Rem. Com. 



Alabama 5 

California 

Colorado 6 

Georgia 

Illinois aa 

Indiana 1 

Iowa 4 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 3 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 10 

Minnesota 11 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 5 

Montana 

Nebraska 2 

New Jersey 40 

New York 2 

North Dakota 

Ohio 27 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 16 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 

Wisconsin 9 

Canada 10 



191 



J. A.&I. A. S. 
6 

2 
23 

4 
18 

4 



12 
6 

18 

5 
12 
5 



15 



153 
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Families. 

Went with heads of families 16 

Went after head was removed 30 

Married men with families in United States 

Married men with families in Europe 

Unmarried 

Removals from Boston, Mass. 

Total number of persons up to October 1st 

Making total number of persons sent : 

From New York 

From Philadelphia 

From Boston 



Totals. 
11 

2 

29 
4 

41 

5 

4 

3 

9 

6 

1 
10 
14 

1 
17 

6 

2 
58 

2 

5 
39 

8 
22 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 
25 

344 

Persons. 



205 

1 
97 
41 
344 



539 

6,023 
344 
539 

6,906 
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Cia&sificatioB of 3^539 cases removed by tkc New York Office 
according to trades and nativity, the remaining 483 cases being 
re-unions of families or others forwarded to join relatives. 



Trades. 

Bakers 56 

Barbers 9 

Blacksmiths 145 

Bookbinders 17 

Butchers 106 

Boxmaker 1 

Bricklayers 11 

Brushmakers 6 

Cabinetmakers 40 

Carpenters 282 

Cigarmakers 5 

Cigarettemaker 1 

Clerks 63 

Coopers 13 

Druggists 3 

Drivers 6 

Electricians 8 

Farmers 114 

Furriers 7 

Glaziers 7 

Harnessmakers 34 

Iron, Brass and Copper 

Workers 73 

Laborers 1,115 

Locksmiths 108 

Machinists 55 

Masons 4 

Operators 191 

Painters and Paperhangers. . 87 

Peddlers 40 

Photographer 1 



Trades. 

Plumbers 19 

Printers 7 

Pressers 61 

Shoemakers 224 

Shirtmaker 1 

Tailors 339 

Tanners 69 

Teachers 15 

Tinsmiths 109 



Trunkmakers 
Upholsterers 

Waiters 

Watchmakers 
Waistmakers , 

Weavers 

Woodturners 
Woodcarvers , 



7 
18 

4 
10 
13 
29 
11 

4 



Total 3,53» 



Nationality. 



Americans 
Austrians . 
English . . . 
French .. . . 
Germans . . 



16 

281 

8 

1 

13 

Hungarians 205 

Roumanians 314 

Russians 2,695 

Turkish 7 

Total 3,539 



A further classification of the above : 

Cases. Per cent. 

Building trades 645 18 

Farmers 114 3 

Miscellaneous trades 961 27 

Needle industries 704 20 

Unskilled 1,115 32 



3,639 



100 
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The 6,023 persons sent away from New York are further 
classified as follows : 



For Acct. 
Rem. Com. 
Persons. 



For Acct. 
J. A. & I. A.S. 
Persons. 



166 



Families sent away with 
head 

Families sent away to join 
head previously sent 152 

Unmarried men whose fami- 
lies are in United States. . 

Married men whose families 



957 



75 



161 
248 



1,681 



147 



Total 
Persons. 



2,638 





1,996 


85 


2,081 




925 


157 


1,082 




3,963 


2,070 


6,023 




Comparative Table. 








1903 


1904 




Persons. Per Cent. 


Persons. 


Per Cent. 


All persons included in 


families 2,896 52.5 


2,638 


44.0 


Married men in United States 








1,301 23.6 


2,303 


38.0 




1,328 24.0 


1,082 


18.0 




5,525 100.0 


6,023 


100.0 



Comparative Statement of Removals by Months in 1903 and 1904. 



1903 Totals. 1904 Totals. 

January 382 272 

February 359 345 

March 510 416 

April 383 456 

May 501 629 

June 586 655 

July 691 606 

August 661 674 

September 376 418 

October 325 441 

November 432 550 

December 319 661 



5,525 6,023 
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Totals for both accounts for 

Totals for both accounts for 

Totals for both accounts for 

Totals for both accounts for 



Persons Per Cent. 

1901 1,830 = 11.0 

1902 3,208 = 19.4 

1903 5,525 = 33.3 

1904 6,023 = 36.3 



16,586 100.0 



Results Obtained for the Period Covering November 1, 1903, to 
November 1« 1904. 

Covering 3,654 cases, consisting of 5,563 persons and comparisons for a 
like period in the previous year. 



Satisfactory. Cases 1904. 1903. Persons. 1904. 1903. 1902. 

% % % % % 

Still there 3,131 85.6 82.9 4,880 87.72 88.2 80.2 

Left for places known 103 2.8 3.8 119 2.13 2.5 6.2 

Left for places unknown 49 1.3 3.6 56 1.00 2.3 5.4 

Returned to New York 8 .2 1.1 19 .34 .9 .7 



3,291 


89.9 


91.4 


5,074 


91.19 


93.9 


92.5 


Unsatisfactory. 
















Still there 


43 


1.2 


1.0 


50 


.89 


.8 


.8 




68 


2.0 


2.3 


79 


1.42 


1.5 


2.1 




99 


2.6 


3.6 


109 


2.00 


2.4 


2.5 


Returned to New York 


46 


1.3 


1.0 


48 


.86 


.8 


.7 




256 


7.1 


7.9 


286 


5.17 


5.5 


6.1 


Not heard from in answer to 
















inquiry sheet, although 90 of 
















these are accounted for by 


. 107 


3.0 


.7 


203 


3.64 


.6 


1.4 


return postal cards as ar- 
















rived at place of destination . 


















100.0 


100.0 


5,563 


100.00 


100.0 


100.0 



Of the unsatisfactory 286 cases — 

Per Cent. 

There were, unmarried 29 10.14 

There were, married 257 89.86 



286 100.00 

These figures are tabulated from the bi-monthly reports of 
the agents and co-workers of the Industrial Removal Office in 
the localities to which our removals were made. The reports 
from our agencies for the ten-month period ending with Sep- 
tember 30, 1904, shows only a slight discrepancy in favor of the 
report submitted bi-monthly. 
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Resume of Wokk Done in Cities Whbke Agencies Were Established. 

1904 1903 

Families. Cases. Individuals. Individuals. 

Albany, N. Y 1 129 130 12 

BuflFalo, N. Y 7 96 117 27 

Cincinnati, O • 41 269 369 398 

Cleveland, 31 106 188 141 

Detroit, Mich 13 132 165 139 

Kansas City, Mo 41 288 347 202 

Milwaukee, Wis 15 249 292 396 

Minneapolis, Minn 12 70 98 59 

Omaha, Neb 13 95 129 291 

Rochester, N. Y 15 111 167 142 

South Bend, Ind 10 126 144 37 

St. Louis, Mo 39 391 477 529 

239 2,002 2,623 2,383 



Comparative Statement of Manner in Which Co-operation was 
Enlisted for 1904 and 1903. 

1904 1903 

Per Per- Per Per Per- Per 

Cases. Cent. sons. Cent. Cases. Cent. sons. Cent. 
Sent to communities or- 
ganized by our traveling 

representative 216 5.4 251 4.2 146 4.4 223 4.0 

Sent to communities or- 
ganized by Home office.2,114 52.6 2,578 42.8 1,613 49.0 1,881 34.1 

Sent to join husbands pre- 
viously sent to co-operat- 
ing communities 232 5.7 780 13.0 120 3.6 373 7.1 



2,562 63.7 3,609 60.0 1,879 57.0 2,477 45.2 

Went on request to friends 
or relatives 1,460 36.3 2,414 40.0 1,431 43.0 3,048 54.8 



4,022 100.0 6,023 100.0 3,310 100.0 5,525 100.0 
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